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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 51, this Office. 

ANTED.—CARETAKER FOR INVALID 

lady in Friends’ family. Apply at once to PHEBE 

H. ATKINSON, Three Tuns, Sone Co., Pa. 





sunny front room in Friends’ family. Address 
No. 50, this Office. 


ANTED — BY A WOMAN OF INTELLI- 

gence and experience a position as managing 

housekeeper in private family, hotel, or school. Address 
C. F., Kennett Square, Pa. 


ANTED.—LODGERS FOR A PLEASANT 

second-story room, on Kingsessing Avenue, West 
Philadelphia. Small private family. Reference re- 
quested. Address No. 47, this Office. 


ProR SALE.—RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 

trade and stock of old established country store 
doing good business, and rent the stand; owner wishes 
to retire. W.H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, Pa. 


FroR RENT.—DESIRABLE SECOND-STORY 
room with board. S. E. cor. 22nd and Wallace Sts. 
R RENT.—DESIRABLE FURNISHED OR 
unfurnished rooms to rent with board; house mod- 
ern in all its “P tments, rooms bright and cheerful. 
1707 MT. VERNON ST., PHILA 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


‘THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean 
FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern improvement 
and comfort. Special rates to members Friends’ 
Conference, September. 

THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cenrrat Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. ) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K_ E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. James Pisce. 


Atrantic City, N. J. 

Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Th ly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for Fri . JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 
THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 

Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


DR. WM. I. HULL, 


Professor of History in Swarthmore College, will 
accept engagements for the following illustrated lectures: 
Washington and Inde ence. 
Washington and the Formation of the Union. 
Henry Clay and the Expansion of the Union. 
Lincoln and the Preservation of the Union. 
Lincoln before the War. 
Historic Philadelphia. 
William Penn on both sides of the Sea. 
The Children of the Tenements. 
The George Junior Republic. 
Social Aspects of the Saloon. 
For special rates to Friends’ Schools and Friendly 
audiences, address as above. 


« They Gouldn’t Afford Any Better” 
( For advertisers ) 

thinks the man who gets a cheap piece of printed matter 
fromi you. He thinks there is a cheap house behind it. 

That isn’t the sort of an impression you re anxious to 
create, is it? Don’t bother with cheap printing then. 
Take your order to a good printer and tell him to do the 
best he knows how. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 
1019-21 Market Street, Phila, 


Baltimore Yearly [leeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


FRign ps desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 


em and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or to Friends’ Book Association, southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadel hia, card orders on 
the ticket its for tickets may be obtained of the Penn- 
syivania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania Railroad 

ivision,—any point east of Pittsburg; Philadelphia 
and Erie Division, United Railroads of New Jersey 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & Fred- 
ericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
* or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 

ickets may be purchased from the 2and to the 31st of 
Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 5, 1902, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 

orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay praca. Applicants 
will state specifically what railroad or what system they 
wish to come over. ; 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
6 South Street, Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Streets, Baltimore. 


LODGING ACCOMMODATIONS AT PARK AVE. 
MEETING-HOUSE. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dations provided at Park Avenue Meeting-house, are 
informed that the rooms will be ready for occupancy on 
Sixth-day, the 24th of Tenth month, for those who have 
early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
wlnhaien can be obtained in the neighborhood at a 
moderate cost. The committee is prepared to furnish 
the names of those who offer such accommodations. 

In compliance with the arrangements made last year, 
Friends who desire accommodations at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, are requested to make known their wish 
to the committee appointed in each monthly meeting, 
who will forward the names to the proper persons in 
Baltimore. The Committee on entertainment at Park 
Avenue can receive applications only through the 
monthly meeting’s committee. 

This arrangement, securing, as it does, an equitable 
apportionment to each moulily meeting, was found to 
ae general satisfaction last year and it is hoped that 
Friends will conforn as fully as possible to the instructions 
which have been forwarded. 

JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman Enter, Com., 
801 N. Fremont Street. 

BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 
1807 Bolton Street. 


Annual Donation Day 


Of the Friends’ Home for Children 


will be held Fifth-day, Eleventh month 13, 1902, at the 
Home, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia 

As there is a cane deficiency in the the treasury of the 
Home, donations will be particularly acceptable at this 
time. If you cannot send money—clothing, groceries, 
provisions, school supplies, etc., will be thankfully re- 
ceived; we can also use to good advantage produce 
which is not of high enough grade to be marketable. 
The secretary of the Home, Edward C. Dixon, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will gladly arrange to 
send for donations if more satisfactory to donors. Send 
contributions in money to George D Miller, 313 N. 33d 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BIG BUSINESS 
from little advertisements grow. If the ads are the 
right kind. Are you satisfied with yours? If not 
call up 3-26-38 D and let me help you. 

Ta Vaughan Stapler, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly ae a | Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, ee — 


bares for colle; 
J. LUGENE BAKER 
ANNA w. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application 
George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Year! 
Meeting of a Preke . 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, a :: to 
PH S. WALTON, Princ ~ 
jos 5 ¢ ’ 


, + enna. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron a 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadel 
Under the care of ‘Abington b 
course of study. 
ness. The home-like make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHoot For 
vs AND GIRLS, 


Wes ies» eaten ot fa en we 
cor -two miles nort ew 3 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New ' 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for s and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough a. to fit 


ork. 


For 
A. DAVIS ACKSON, B.S., Princi 
Locust V 


ey, N. ¥. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 

New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, the best ; combined advantages of 
individual a and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Oakwood Seminary, 

Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding. school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares fer technica school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. 


to 
FRANCIS Ne MAXFI ID, Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (Ui Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educa’ . Commi ha 


to communicate with him, and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and desiring are invited to register. 
eet ae San Eee 
aE ene eas Streets, each 

day, from 9 a.m. to r should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. “AMBLER, 140 Ni. rsth Street, 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


pe at for sale b ‘Friends’ Book Association, 
. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, eee Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twetrrn Srreer, Purtapetraia 
Con and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penxna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


THOMAS 0O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
_&s Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 





Telephones. 


i] CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street 
Reshdsaen, spug Wesdetedh Steet, } Pitedatptie, Pa. 


pson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charice W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbiogattendedto. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54- eo D. 


Established 1810 at 824 North gueed Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


For HovseHoLD USE 
Sifts the ~~ and = 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Book 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific 


‘Stand 8 Helin Se, 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 
Syllabus of a course of twenty-five lessons 
in education. By George Allen Hub- 
bell,A.M. Price, 25c. By mail, 29c. 
THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Chiefly compiled from Sewell’s History. 
Price, 30 cents. By mail, 34 cents. 


QUAKER PIONEERS IN RUSSIA. 
By Jane Benson. Price, $1. By mail, $1.06. 


We have a few sets of the paper containing 
reports of the Friends’ Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rbeu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in general. 


WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 


0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 &.M. to 4 p. m. 7 p.m. - m. 
Ocher hours ty egpeienes a 


554 North 1ith Street. Philadephia, Ps, 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
aTHIc Puysicran, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room gor. 
Hours 9 a.m. ae “aeeepn Consulta. 
tion and examination 





CAROLINE RAU, North side, just below oth Si 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
PLAIN AND Fancy MILLINERY, 
Sqocueer AKER,” anes Green St. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streste, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winter Underwear. 


These four Winter Underwear specials 
for men and women are typical of the 
offerings in this department; only the 
prices are low—there has been no sacrifice 
in quality : 

MEN’S UN DERWEA R-—shirts and 
drawers ; silver-gray, fleece-lined ; all 
made with double covered seams and 
double cuffs; gussets and suspender 
straps on the drawers ; firsts of a regu- 
lar 50c grade—now 39c each. 


MEN'S UNDERW EAR-shirts and 
drawers ; in steel color, random-fieeced ; 
made especially for us and a regular 75- 
cent quality—so cents each. 


WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR—vests and 
drawers, of heavy fleeced ribbed cotton; 
an exceptionally good 50-cent quality— 
here at 39 cents each. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR — Shirts 
and drawers of natural fleeced cotton, 
in a good heavy weight ; five hundred 
dozens, of usual soc quality—at 25c 
each. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
ae 
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Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901. 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XLIII. 
Tuey who stand faithfully for divine things will 
be made strong to serve the divine purpose. 


Howarp M. JENKINS. 


From his Opening Address at the Friends’ Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


TRUE WORSHIP. 
THE patriarch worshipp'd leaning on his staff ! 
And well, methinks, it were, if such our creed 
That we, in every hour of truest need, 
From the same hidden fount could inly quaff. 
We trust in outward aids too much by half; 
Could we within on ‘‘ living bread*’ but feed, 
And drink of living streams, our souls would heed 
All hindering helps but as the husk and chaff. 
Then every day were holy! every hour 
Each heart's true homage might ascend on high, 
Ascribing to the Eternal Majesty 
And to the Lamb, thanksgiving, glory, power, 
Now and forever! till the ample dower 
Of earth's full praise with that of Heaven should vie. 
BERNARD BARTON. 


THE FUNERAL OF HOWARD MM. JENKINS. 


On Fourth-day afternoon, the 15th of this month, the 
large Friends’ meeting-house at Gwynedd, Pa., was 
nearly filled with those who had loved and honored 
Howard M. Jenkins during his life, and had gathered 
to look for the last time upon his familiar face and to 
turn to God for strength and comfort. It is estimated 
that over six hundred people were thus assembled. 

The silence that covered the large gathering was 
broken by David Newport, who prayed that the 
Infinite Father would pour out his consolation upon 
the sorrowing hearts. 

The following extracts from the messages of other 
friends are taken from the notes of one who, because 
of his love for the departed, preserved for the stricken 
family-a complete record of all that was said. 

LYDIA H. PRICE. 
‘* With silence only has the benediction 
Of God's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction 
The soul sits dumb.”’ 

And yet our hearts are full to overflowing, and it 
seems as if our sympathies must find a voice. We are 
privileged to turn to poet, to psalmist, and to prophet, 
and to every available source ; but after all, we must 
depend on the one Everlasting Arm that is underneath 
to bear us up—the Eternal Goodness, the Friend that 
never fails us in our time of need. Without this 
Power, this uplifting Strength, this blessed Comforter, 
we could not bear up amid the storm of this severe 
bereavement. 
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Our brother passed out of life in the beautiful spot 
that he so loved, while full of the spirit of reverence 
and admiration. And, oh, the earnest aspiration of my 
spirit has been that there might not a shadow rest over 
that beautiful place ; that it might none the less be the 
subject of our admiration because it was the gateway 
through which our brother entered into the larger life. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 

I rise to-day to speak of one who worked by my 
side for twelve years, whom I learned to love as more 
almost than a brother; and to testify to the strong, 
upright, manly, unflinching character of this man who 
has gone from us. I havé seen him in many trying 
situations. I never saw him deflected from the line of 
truth and honesty and uprightness by the breadth of 
a hair. He was following a Guide that led him 
straight. His principles were settled, instinctive, sure ; 
and while in many men strictness of principle is 
accompanied by severity of manner and temper, in him 
there was nothing of that. He was always the same 
cheerful, friendly, brotherly man, welcoming us who 
worked with him always with a smile, with a pleasant 
word, with that uplift of heart and life that was 
instinctive in him. 

He was a man whose life was lived for life’s best 
uses ; not for gain, not for self-aggrandizement, but 
for the uses he could serve in the world; and the 
kingdom of God is a kingdom of uses. He was a 
man whose loyalty to his own religious society was 
marked and prominent. Some men speak of their 
religious fellowship when they are among their own; 
no man ever knew Howard Jenkins ten minutes with- 
out knowing that he was a Friend who stood for 
Friends’ principles, and even we who did not always 
agree with him in some things respected him and 
honored him for it. He was a man of warm, tender 
attachments, loyal to every friendship, loyal especially 
to those sacred ties of home and kindred that have 
been—not, let us say—broken, but so rudely strained 
by what must seem to us this dark Providence. No 
one ever heard him speak of one in his own home 
circle without feeling how near and close they were to 
his heart. God had given them to him to love, and 
he loved them out of a pure heart fervently. He 
was one in whose inner life you could see the outflow 
of divine fountains of blessing and healing; a man 
whose best thought went for the kingdom of God 
along the lines of divine service to the humble and 
the suffering and the poor; and to-day we come to 
mourn over one whose life, though thus suddenly 
interrupted, is yet not incomplete, but full of the 
harvest. 

“God spare the green and take the ripe!’ prayed 
a great Scottish saint on a day when he and his 
associates were likely to fall under the sword of the 
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perseoutor. God has taken the ripe—the man whose 
life had grown to such fullness of excellence in 
possession, and excellence in service, and excellence 
in relation to his fellows, that the loss is felt first of all 
in this bereaved circle; then more widely in that 
religious fellowship to which he counted for so much. 
But let us who were outsiders say that we also have 
lost a friend and a brother and a helper to all good 
ends, and it will be long before we look upon his like 
again. 

The leaves are trembling to fall from the trees to 
remind us once more of our immortality. ‘‘ We all 
do fade as a leaf,” says the prophet, but a larger 
knowledge tells us that the leaf never fades ; it is not 
the leaf that falls, but the empty shell from which the 
substance has been withdrawn to come forth again in 
a new life and a new springtime, and to live as glori- 
ously as ever. This is but the empty shell, let us call 
it; the life is elsewhere, wrapped from the fickle and 
the frail with gathered powers, and yet the same— 
living more gloriously, in larger uses, in finer service, 
to grander issues, in the life beyond death. 

Let us be thankful that in this hour, when the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness and the stranger 
intermeddleth not therewith, that the great Comforter 
is no stranger to these sorrowing hearts ; that his life 
lived among them has been their lesson of devotion to 
that High Friend who goes with us through life’s 
journey first, and opens the gates of life everlasting 
to us at the end. 

RUFUS M. JONES. 

‘And they laid him in a chamber toward the sun- 
rise, and the name of that chamber was Peace.” 

Those are the words that John Bunyan wrote at 
the end of the life of his Christian ; and I want to re- 
mind us all this afternoon as we have gathered here, 
that when we meet on an occasion like this we ought 
not to talk too much about our loss; because when a 
good man goes from the world his life has not been 
lost; and, however much I feel to-day to join with 
this company in mourning that one has been removed 
from our midst and our sight—one whom we loved 
and esteemed and honored and appreciated, as a 
friend and fellow-laborer and a brother in all good 
work—yet we all realize that no good life is lost; 
that a man’s life, and the goodness and the greatness 
of it, must be measured always by the way in which 
that life has gone to produce in this world more of the 
kingdom of God in it ; and just in so far as our dear 
brother's life has been builded into the kingdom of 
God as it expresses itself in this world, that life is per- 
manent here; and we have left behind him his life 
going on in the lives of other men, in better society, in 
better laws, in better thoughts, in sweeter manners, in 
higher ideals. 

But we must not stop there. Our Christianity 
carries us altogether beyond that, and I call us to-day 
as we name over our spiritual assets, to what the great 
apostle said : “All things are Yours ; the world, or life 
or death, or things present or things to come—all are 
yours ; yet ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.’’ In 
this eternal gathering up of all things, in this great an- 
nouncement of the assets of the spiritual life, Paul puts 
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in death as one of the assets; and the highest reach 
that the Old Testament ever gives us, perhaps, is in 
the great Twenty-third Psalm, where the psalmist real- 
izes that he can even walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death and not be afraid. But the great 
apostle realizes that it would be a beautiful thing to go 
on living, with his service to do and his work to per- 
form, though to be with Christ is far better. ‘All 
things are ours, even death,” and I wish we might see 
to-day with unsealed vision that 
‘« Death is but a covered way that leadeth into light, 


Wherein no blindest child can stray beyond the Father's 
sight.”’ 
0. EDWARD JANNEY. 

There was a need that Howard Jenkins should live 
in this world. While it is right that we should take 
the bright view of death it is natural that we should 
mourn. So, dear friends, it is right and it is fitting 
that we should meet on this occasion to mingle our 
tears ; for while our friend was dearest to those who 
were nearest to him, he was dear to us all. I had 
learned to love him asa brother ; I had learned to rely 
upon his judgment and his loyalty, feeling sure that in 
every position he was one that we could depend upon. 
So I say that there was need for such a man as this 
to live in the world, and to live just now—to live the 
life just as he has lived it, because it has been said by 
many that the Society of Friends was disappearing 
from the face of the earth ; that no longer was the plain 
garb seen on our streets ; no longer was there the same 
evidence of the presence of Friends as _ heretofore. 
But Howard Jenkins lived a life that was calculated to 
dissipate this idea, dressing quietly, though not in the 
simplest way of the old Friends; not making much 
pretense, but living an earnest, devoted life ; strong in 
his faith, strong in his loyalty to all he believed to be 
true ; willing to stand persecution even, in order to 
uphold the truth as he saw it ; giving evidence to the 
world that there was yet something in Quakerism that 
was worthy ; and making us all feel that while the garb 
has passed away, or is passing away, there is yet a 
bond that holds us in firm union—the belief in the 
spirit of truth. And so there was a need for just such 
a life as his, that the world might know that there were 
yet Friends in existence, and that Friends had a 
testimony to bear and a truth to uphold. 

Dear friends, it is right, too, that we should look 
to the future, and we realize that this friend of ours is 
safe. There is no doubt about that; he has lived a 
beautiful, holy, loyal, Christian life—a life of practical 
righteousness. For him we can mourn, but we have 
no dread ; and we who are here assembled together 
must realize the truth that actuated his life—that there 
is a faith within us which lifts us out of our present 
difficulties, which enlightens our spirits, which soothes 
our sorrow. 

JOEL BORTON. 


There have been many times during the discus- 
sions that arose in our Yearly Meeting when a few 
words from our friend seemed to settle the matter and 
all moved on sweetly ; so in the various committees 
upon which he was serving, in our conferences, in his 
monthly and quarterly meeting, and in his blessed 








in which we need to look up, not down ; look to Him 
who has taken, who has called our friend into the 
higher and more beautiful life, that He will lead us 
also upward and onward into his eternal kingdom. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

It is not unusual for those who are earnest in the 
promulgation of great truths to be neglectful of the 
little duties and the little courtesies. As one who has 


been with him in the routine of daily work, I wish to 
testify that this dear friend carried his religion into his 
business and lived the Christian life every day of the 
week. 


Lack of space prevents us from giving any por- 
tion of the messages of Samuel E. Griscom, Samuel S. 
Ash, Ellwood Roberts, Mary Buckman, Joseph Elk- 
inton, Henry Longstreth, Sarah T. Linvill, and Allen 
Flitcraft. 


TRIBUTES OF THE PRESS. 

From City and State, Philadelphia. 
Howarp M. JENKINs was a model citizen, a cultivated, 
religious, broad-minded man, devoted to good works 
wherever opportunity opened. He took a broad, 
rational, and Christian view of the various great public 
questions which at present claim public attention, and 
he did good service in many movements for reform in 
politics. He regarded public questions quite free 
from the bias of either political or denominational par- 
tisanship. He was at all times characterized by that 
calm courage in maintaining his convictions which 
marks the true man. 

We have so often felt by personal contact the force 
and beauty of Howard M. Jenkins’ character, the pecu- 
liar clearness of his mind, and sweetness of his dispo- 
sition, that his loss comes home with poignancy to us. 
It was the mental, the moral, the spiritual quality be- 
longing to him, and which exhaled naturally, unob- 
trusively from him in personal intercourse, that seems 
to us the peculiar need of our public and private life 
to-day. The sound, true mind,—strong by natural 
encowment, cultivated to a high point of usefulness by 
education,—the gentle, right spirit, these were his. 
Many deplore Howard M. Jenkins’ loss, but none 
more than does City and State. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

The sudden death of Howard Malcolm Jenkins is 
a loss to the letters, the historical learning, the higher 
citizenship, and the social service of Philadelphia. -He 
had made the earlier history of the city his own. He 
had put in a new light many of the acts of its founder 
and the policy of Friends who succeeded him. 

Mr. Jenkins made a most valuable contribution to 
the local history of the State by writing on Gwynedd. 
His numerous historical papers were accurate, pains- 
taking, and instructive. As editor of the Frrenps’ In- 
TELLIGENCER he had for seventeen years shown in how 
liberal a spirit the denominational view could be pre- 
sented. In all public work and labor he was of con- 
stant service. 


His life, his career and his labors all displayed 
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useful toa public which, as with him, often knows 
least of the men most valuable in its better life. 


From the Friend, Philadelphia. 

Howard M. Jenkins had for several years con- 
ducted with uncommon ability the Journal of which he 
was editor—was a conspicuous standard-bearer of the 
cause of righteousness in those departments of morals 
and benevolence which have especially appealed to 
Friends, and had become a_ historical authority 
highly respected not only on all matters relating to 
Pennsylvania and the Society of Friends, but over a 
wider range. The sense of their loss cast an obvious 
sadness on the next day over the meetings of the body 
of which he was so useful and representative a mem- 
ber,—a loss long to be felt. 


From the Kennett Advance. 

The death of Howard M. Jenkins has taken from 
life a man of great intelligence and of absolute purity 
of life and conduct. Broad and catholic in his views 
of all the large questions of life, he was able to approach 
the problems of his time without bias, and to bring to 
their solution a sane intelligence and an unfettered 
judgment. Though intolerant of wrong, he had 
charity for the wrong-doer; though deploring the 
evils of life, he lived in the world and of it: a modern 
Sidney, unspoiled by its rough contact, but giving to 
it something of his nobility. 

The Religious Society of Friends, with which he was 
affiliated, had in him a tolerant champion, whose care 
for the essentials of his faith was not less earnest 
because he was quick to recognize truth in whatever 
garb he found it. His instincts were pre-eminently 
those of the scholar. He loved the quiet life, the 
society of bookish people, and the gentle glow of 
intellectual contact. Beyond these, however, he stood 
for the home as the center of religious and moral force, 
and in his life he typified all that was best in manhood 
and citizenship as closely related to the highest 
religious development. 


From the Doylestown Intelligencer. 

The death of Howard M. Jenkins, of Gwynedd, is 
an irreparable loss to the community in which he 
lived, as well as to a circle of friends scattered through- 
out the entire country. Mr. Jenkins had many splen- 
did qualities that endeared him to his fellows ; he was 
aman of the finest literary tastes, an editor of dis- 
tinguished ability, and a leaderamong men. The Re- 
ligious Society that he served so well will miss him in 
its ranks, for he was a natural leader among his asso- 
ciates there. 

Mr. Jenkins passed away with his work unfinished. 
He was the author of several excellent literary works, 
but he had collected material for others, which may 
now be published by his family. He was a hard 
toiler and seldom did a day pass but that he was 
found at his desk in the office of the Frrenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER. Like all busy men in his chosen profes- 
sion, he was in love with his work. He was a born 
editor, As a local historian he contributed much that 
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From his 
Welsh ancestry he inherited sturdy qualities that went 
to make up the well-equipped man for the duties of 
every day. His death is deeply mourned. 


will be of value to future generations. 


From the Wilmington Morning News. 

The death of Howard M. Jenkins, at one time a 
resident of Wilmington, is a distinct loss to Philadel- 
phia. He was a man of the highest ideals, and one 
who was honest in his convictions. His life had been 
devoted to newspaper work, and for seventeen years 
he had been editor of the FrrENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, of 
Philadelphia. 

Howard M. Jenkins was not one who kept himself 
to the fore, and he was never in any sense a public 
man. Yet the influence of men of his type counts for 
much in any community. He was finely educated, 
thoroughly informed on public questions, alert to the 
needs of the people locally and nationally, always 
alive to what was for the best, a cultivated gentleman, 
a charming friend, and altogether one whose life was 
devoted to the betterment of his fellow citizens. 

He was not one whom the world would consider 
as being “‘ successful,’’ but he was successful in the 
larger and more desirable sense. He had the respect 
and the confidence of those who knew him, and thus 
his loss will be felt keenly by his friends and by those 
who were familiar with his views on all questions. He 
was a good man and conscientiously aggressive in his 
efforts to have the right prevail. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION OF THE FACULTY 
OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
It is the wish of the Faculty of Swarthmore College 
to place upon their Minutes an expression of their 
deep sense of loss in the death of Howard M. Jen- 
kins, of the Board of Managers. He brought to the 
service of the College appreciation of scholarship, 
clear insight, trained judgment, conscientious devotion, 
and the close sympathy in the aims of the College 
that comes of work in allied fields. 
‘«So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 

That by his loss alone we know its worth 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth.’’ 

It is the further wish of the Faculty, that assur- 
ance of their profound sympathy be extended to his 
bereaved wife and children. 

In behalf of the Faculty, 

ELIZABETH PoWELL Bonn, 
WILLIAM Hype APPLETON, 
Grorce A. HoapLey, 


Tenth month 14, 1902. Committee. 


Ir often takes a higher type of manhood to endure 
failure bravely than to achieve success. When the 
failure comes without fault of our own or in obedience 
to ideals more noble than that of personal success, 
then to bear the disappointment cheerfully, to keep 
life sweet and sunny, to let our “ desire to be great be 
swallowed up in a willingness to be what we are,”’ lends 
to life a crown of glory which no mere success, how- 
ever great, can bring.—[ Rodney F. Johonnot. | 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 38. 
PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I am the good shepherd ; the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for his sheep.—John, x., 11. 


Before study of the lesson read John, xiv., I-31. 

Tuis is one of the subjects connected with the life 
of Jesus which is supposed to be dangerous. It is 
perhaps worth while to question ourselves for a moment 
as to why it is so considered. Is it really true that 
earnest questioning as to what is true, and what false, is 
ever “dangerous”? Isit not true rather that even a 
false conclusion honestly reached is far safer than a 
correct one merely accepted, or accepted against un- 
derstanding ? Our minds are God’s gifts to us, and 
we are responsible to him for using them faithfully in 
finding out the truth. 

Certain subjects, including the one before us, have 
been considered dangerous because certain men, many 
centuries ago, after much unchristian antagonism, 
hatred, and even bloodshed, decided on authoritative 
statement concerning them ; and their successors have 
enforced acceptance of them by violence and cruelty 
in the centuries which have elapsed since their day. 
These pronouncements are not found in the New 
Testament, being but inferences from statements there 
contained. They were not unanimously believed by 
the councils which decided them, being subject to 
majority votes, and being on different occasions decided 
in varying ways. One of the most savage contests 
of the early church turned on the question as to 
whether the Christ was of the “ same”’ or of “like” 
substance with the Father, and it was finally decided 
in favor of the former phrase by aid of the Roman 
emperor. With such contests we have nothing to do. 
We are as well qualified intellectually, after carefully 
studying the gospels, to judge of such questions as 
were the ecclesiastics of the fourth century ; and it 
may fairly be hoped that we are better qualified in 
Christ-likeness of spirit than were those who sought 
each others’ blood when they differed in matters of 
theology. 

What, then, shall we think of Jesus? Was he 
like other men? Was he the son of God? Was 
he God himself? 

As to the first question, he was certainly like other 
men in many respects. He was born of woman, he 
grew from infancy to manhood, he lived by bread, 
though “ not by bread alone.” He engaged in busi- 
ness, lived according to the laws of his church, enjoyed 
the society of his fellows. Moreover, he was tempted 
to sin, he shrank from suffering, he was cut to the 
heart when friends were false to him. In all these 
things he was a man among men. But again, he was 
not like other men in some very important particulars. 
Though tempted, he invariably rose above temptation. 
Many men have done this, but none, so far as we 
know, so completely as he. He was able to wholly 
subordinate his personal desires to the divine will. 
Again, he had certain remarkable powers over dis- 
ease. Similar powers others have had, apparently, but 
not to so great an extent as he, if we may accept liter- 








ally the gospel record of his miracles. That is a mat- 
ter for individual judgment by all who have acquainted 
themselves with the origin and nature of that record ; 
with the facts before us, each must decide for himself 
as to the credibility of each individual miracle ascribed 
to Jesus. His personal attractiveness, which drew 
men to him, his love for children, his power over men 
—all these things are to be found in other men; 
but we may fairly say (may we not ?) that they existed 
in him in unequalled combination. He differed from 
other men, then, rather in the degree of his qualities, 
and in their combination, than in kind. What many 
possess “in measure’’ was found in him ‘in the 
fullness.”’ 

Was he the son of God? This is one of his 
own names for himself, though he seems to prefer 
‘son of man.” It is not honest to answer such a 
question without clearly understanding what is meant 
by it. As tothe doctrine of the “immaculate con- 
ception ’’—one of those questions about which un- 
Christlike hatred has centred—the evidence on which 
the story rests has already been presented in these 
lessons (first quarter). The genealogies tracing his 
descent from David through Joseph, and the refer- 
ences to Joseph as his father, may certainly raise 
reasonable doubts in an honest mind. It is not with- 
out interest to observe that similar stories have been 
told of many remarkable men—of Pythagoras, of 
Alexander, of Romulus, of Cedric, king of Wessex, 
and many others. The Roman Catholic Church 
within the present century has added the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, to that of Jesus himself. 

If by son of God we mean that his nature partook 
of the spirit of God, then we have answered the ques- 
tion in noting his absolute obedience. He was son 
of God, as we may be, by obedience to his word. 

Was Jesus God himself? If this means, as it 
seems to, that God was temporarily withdrawn from 
the rest of.the universe into the body of Jesus, no one 
perhaps would answer in the affirmative. Jesus, the 
citizen of Nazareth, was not the God of the universe. 
What else the question may mean does not exactly 
appear. It involves one of those indefinite statements 
which always tend to strife because of the very lack of 
definiteness. The spirit of the Master yielded up its 
humanity into a perfect oneness with the Creator. 
His sole desire was to do the will of his Heavenly 
Father. His nature became divine in this sense surely. 
For the rest, the nature of man and of God, and the 
relations of human spirits with the divine spirit, are 
inexplicable. We may find out some things about 
them, but we cannot fully understand them. 

Is it not a cause for humble thankfulness that 
knowledge of duty and power of obedience are im- 
planted in our natures? None need be too ignorant 
nor too simple to hear and obey the inspeaking word. 
And the old, false notion that God condemns men 
for the honest workings of the minds he has given, 
must take its place with .the old, false notion that 
God hates men and grudgingly saves a few. There 


is never any danger in thinking honestly about any 
There is never any danger in honest con- 


question. 
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clusions, however mistaken, provided we do not set 
up our conclusions as oracles and try to enforce them 
upon others or upon our own futures. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 41. Eleventh month 2. 
CITIES OF REFUGE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble.—Psalm xlvi., 1. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua, xx., 1-9. 

Our lesson describes the establishment of places of 
safety for those who had accidentally taken human 
life. In early times holy places, such as the houses 
and haunts of the gods, extended protection over 
everything within their limits. Wild animals, and 
sometimes even domestic animals that strayed into 
them, shared this protection with debtors, fugitive 
slaves, and criminals. Among primitive peoples if a 
man was killed it was considered the duty of his near- 
est kinsman to avenge his death, and hence it became 
necessary to have a place of refuge for those who had- 
taken life innocently. Some holy places possessed a 
larger right of asylum than others; the protection 
sometimes extended to an entire city, or even to a 
mark beyond its walls. But even within the sanctu- 
ary it was a greater sacrilege to drag the suppliant 
away from the altar, orto slay him there, than to 
seize him elsewhere within the sacred precincts. 

In Israel the oldest law (Exodus, xxi., 12-14) 
recognized the right of asylum, but denied its protec- 
tion to the willful murderer. Doubtless every altar 
of Jehovah was an asylum, but the village high-place 
was not considered as holy as the more famous sanc- 
tuaries. Only two instances are mentioned in the 
Old Testament in which men who feared for their 
lives sought safety at God’s altar; these were Adoni- 
jah (I. Kings, i., 50-53) and Joab (I. Kings, ii., 28-34). 
Adonijah was persuaded to leave the asylum; Joab, 
by Solomon’s orders, was slain at the very altar. 

The law promulgated by Joshua set apart six 
cities of refuge, Kedesh, Schechem, and Hebron, west 
of the Jordan, and Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan on the 
east of that historic stream. Kedesh was the rallying- 
place from which Barak and Deborah afterward de- 
livered the Israelites from their Canaanite oppressors. 
Josephus describes it as ‘‘ a populous and well-fortified 
village of the Tyrians.’’ In the twelfth century Ben- 
jamin of Tudela visited this city and found there the 
tomb of Barak and several Jewish saints. Kedesh 
retains its ancient name; it stands on a ridge at the 
base of which is a little fountain ; near this fountain a 
number of sarcophagi are now used as watering- 
troughs. Near by are the ruins of two beautiful 
buildings between which is a remarkable group of 
sarcophagi standing on a massive platform of solid 
masonry; these are doubtless the tombs reported 
by Benjamin of Tudela. These ruins indicate that the 
Jews long continued to regard this city as a sanc- 
tuary. 

Shechem, which now bears the name of Nablus, 
we have already become acquainted with when study- 
ing the lives of Abraham and Jacob. Hebron was 
described in our last lesson. Concerning Bezer and 
(Continued on page 683.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1902. 


HIGH STANDARDS FOR FRIENDS. 
GETTING on a train, at Asbury Park, there was a 
large number of people to be loaded in a short time. 
After they were on, a little girl said to her mother, 
‘‘ Why, mamma, they pushed! I didn’t expect that 
Friends would push !’’ 


The incident was suggestive. The little girl had 
found in her mind a high ideal of action for the Soci- 
ety she belonged to. Would that we might realize it. 
Her standard was set where it should be. She was 
right in thinking that the true Friend, the ideal Friend, 
is one who will not push his brother man aside for his 
own advantage. It is demanded by the principles we 
profess, by the history of the Society, and by its atti- 
tude before the world, that individual members should 
strive, in their daily living, to measure up to the re- 
quirements of the standard. It is demanded of them 
that in all the activities of life they should be moved 
by a larger consideration for what is kindly, reason- 
able, and just, than that which we see in the daily 
conduct of the world’s affairs. 

The very name “ Friend” implies an active and 
continual interest in the well-being of others. If there 
are more people to get on a train than can be com- 
fortably seated, instead of making a rush to get in first 
and secure the choicest seat a Friend will think, 
‘‘Some must stand, some must sit on the sunny side ; 
why not 1?” The reason why crowds of people are 
usually pushing is because the individuals that com- 
pose the crowds allow themselves to be carried away 
by the excitement of the moment and forget to prac- 
tice the golden rule. 

One of the lessons that should be taught in every 
Friends’ family is that especial consideration should be 
shown to the weak, the crippled, and the aged No 
true Friend who is strong in body will remain seated 
in a crowded car while a mother with a baby in her 
arms, or a gray-haired man, bent with rheumatism, 
remains standing. Kindness is contagious, as well as 
selfishness, and every act of thoughtful courtesy in- 
spires those who witness it with an impulse to be 
courteous in their turn. 

Because the tendency of the present age is to crowd 
and jostle and rush is all the more reason why Friends 
should think quietly before acting, work systemati- 
cally rather than hurriedly, and set an example of 
self-surrender rather than of self-assertion. Those 


who are habitually thoughtful of the comfort of others, 
and are willing to be last rather than push others to 
one side in a struggle to be first, may sometimes find 
themselves in places that are physically uncomfortable, 
but an unselfish heart softens a hard seat wonderfully, 
and makes a cramped position endurable. 

Regular attendance at meetings, activity in First- 
day Schools and Associations, a willingness to assume 
the arduous duties of committee-work, important as 
they all are, may be compared to the cleansing of the 
outside of the platter ; but to keep the inside pure and 
clean the thoughts of the heart must be high and holy. 
To preserve the Friendly ideal in all its beauty, it is 
essential that Friends should realize fully their indi- 
vidual responsibility, and strive so to live as not to 
bring reproach upon the Society to which they belong, 
or the Master whose teachings they have accepted. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRIKE. 


A TEMPORARY Calamity, the prolonged coal strike had 
a deep and permanent significance,—one of those 
events from which dates a broader era. Such a light 
has been thrown upon the relations of capital and labor 
and the rights of the consumer, as might not otherwise 
have come for many a day. As a correspondent 
writes us, it has been a time of ‘“ baptism ’’ for all. 

So long as there seemed a chance of settlement 
between operators and miners there was no thought 
of outside aid; but when the danger became very 
grave and nothing was being accomplished, and with 
winter approaching, then the people—the third party 
as President Roosevelt called them—demanded peace 
and a return to normal conditions. The operators 
had the public with them in their insistence upon the 
equality of all workmen, union or non-union, and upon 
entire freedom of labor. The miners won sympathy 
because of their willingness to submit their claims to 
arbitration, as well as by the suffering of themselves 
and their families in the cause for which they strove. 
After so long a term of endurance and sacrifice they 
could not lightly yield and so lose all. 

We have been carried a long step forward in our 
understanding of the powers and limitations of 
organized capital. We have learned, for instance, that 
the Pennsylvania Constitution extends the right of 
eminent domain unalterably to all corporate property, 
—meaning, in the last appeal, the right of t he people 
to control the mines in this instance. In so far as 
there has been victory, it has been the triumph o! _ 
democracy, guided by its rightful exponent, thegf:: 
President of the nation. . wy 

Let there be no hard feelings toward the operators,| jig 
men who individually deplore the sufferings of their 
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As with our extremes of wealth and 
poverty and our other economic wrongs, we must 
blame general conditions and not the men affected. 
Capital and labor are learning the justice of mutual 
compromise. There is steadily and surely growing a 
demand for a more equitable state of things, to be 
brought about by legislation and the cultivation of a 
high sense of public responsibility. Not in vain have 
our specialists in political economy and sociology been 
teaching the younger generations of America in the 
colleges and moulding public sentiment through the 
press. 

Out of to-day’s troubles—thanks to the wisdom 
and just spirit of the people—we may feel ourselves 
nearer the period foretold by the seer Tennyson, when 


workmen. 


‘the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe.”’ 


THE first two paragraphs of the leading editorial, with an 
outline of what follows, were dictated by Howard M. Jenkins 
to one who assisted him in his office work. He then said, 
‘«T have given thee the thought ; enlarge upon it.’’ 

It should be a moral and spiritual stimulas to every reader 

t this paper to know that the last message of our leader was 
an appeal to the members of his beloved Society that they 
strive individually to maintain its high standards. 


SEVERAL events that have taken place recently lead us to 
believe that the war spirit is subsiding, and that public senti- 
ment is becoming more insistent that difficulties shall be ad- 
justed by peaceful and law-abiding methods. One of these is 
the consent finally given by the coal operators to submit their 
case to a board of arbitration ; another is the settlement of a 
long-standing disagreement between Mexico and the United 
States by the Hague tribunal ; and a third is the order of 
President Roosevelt reducing the United States army to the 
minimum size allowed by our present law. Thereare also in- 
dications that some of the Southern States are in earnest in 
their efforts to put an end to mob rule, and to secure for all 
crininals fair trials in legal courts. When every individual 
realizes that the growth of public sentiment in the right direc- 
tion depends partly upon his own faithfulness there will be 
more rapid progress. 


JostiaH Leeps, of Philadelphia, has written a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Case of a Friend of the Commonwealth versus 
The Sunday Newspaper, with Special Relation to the Pud/ic 
Ledger.’ The writer expresses his regrets that the Ledger 
has departed from its former custom, and now issues a paper 
on the first day of the week. He also bears a testimony 
against advertisements of low theatres and other immoral 
places of amusement, which he says are more numerous in the 
‘* Sunday ’’ than in the daily editions. 

The INTELLIGENCER recognizes that there is no cleaner 
and more reliable paper published in Philadelphia than the 
Ledger, but its Friendly readers would value it still more highly 
if it confined its issues to six days in the week, and contained 
no advertisements of beer, champagne, or amusements that 
are immoral in their tendencies. 
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BIRTHS. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Tenth month 13, 1902, to 
Robert A. and Elizabeth A. Hollingsworth, a daughter, who is 
named Phebe Atkinson Hollingsworth. 

HORNER.—On Eighth month 31, 1902, in Woodstown, 
N. J., to Lewis D. and Rachel L. Horner, a son, who is named 
Harold Francis Horner. 

KIRK.—On Ninth month 27, at Woodburn, Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, Francis Townsend Kirk, son of Mahlon 
Kirk, Jr., and May Woodward Kirk, grandson of Dr. Mahlon 
and Elizabeth Townsend Kirk, and great grandson of Charles 
and Priscilla Townsend, late of Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAULE,.—Near Christiana, Pa., Fifth month 27, 1902, 
to Charles E. and Hanna Jackson Maule, a daughter, who is 
named Alice Zilla. 


MARRIAGES. 

COOPER—FISH.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 15, 
1902, by Friends’ ceremony in the presence of Mayor 
Ashbridge, Anna B. Fish, daughter of John T. Fish, of Falls- 
ington, Pa., and John Wilmer Cooper, of Wycombe, Pa. 

LEWIS—GILLINGHAM.—At New York, Tenth month 
4, 1902, Robert H. Lewis, son of George and Hannah A. 
Lewis, of Germantown, Philadelphia, and Emma K. Gilling- 
ham, daughter of Warrington and Mary Ann Gillingham, of 
Accotink, Va. 

REEVES—PALMER.—On Third-day, Tenth month 14, 
1902, at the home of the bride's parents, Edward L. and 
Ellen P. Palmer, in West Chester, Pa., William Q. Reeves of 
Norfolk, Va., and Sue C. Palmer of West Chester. -The 
ceremony was performed under the care of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WALTER—PAXSON.—At the home of Frederic L. 
Paxson, in West Haddonfield, New Jersey, on Tenth month 
15, 1902, J. Horace Walter and Emma Fell Paxson. 


DEATHS. 

COMLY.—At Glenside, Pa., Tenth month 11, 
Anna D., wife of Charles Comly. 

Although not a member with Friends, she always attended 
meeting when opportunity offered. Her family, her relatives, 
and her friends can but utter, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.”’ 

COPE.—At her residence in West Chester, Pa., on Tenth 
month 14, 1902, Debbie E. Cope, in the 7oth year of her age. 
This Friend was a beloved member and valued minister of 
the other branch of Friends. She was highly esteemed by all 
Friends wherever she was known, her broad charity extending 
beyond the limit of any sect. 


KELLEY.—At his home near Preston, Maryland, Ninth 
month 14, 1902, William T. Kelley, after an illness of five 
weeks, of typhoid fever. 

He was born near Preston, Caroline County, Maryland, 
Fourth month 19, 1828, and was the elder son of the late 
Jonah Kelley, an esteemed minister in our society. Fourth 
month 14, 1853, at the home of her parents in Woodford 
County, Ky., he married Julia Smith Williams, who survives 
him, with their five children, Dollie Elizabeth, Julielma Maria, 
Dr. William Thomas, Dr. Lincoln Daniel, and Jonah Springle 
Kelley. 

Our dear deceased friend was a man of great spirituality, 
gentleness, and kindness, and his death is greatly lamented by 
a wide circle of friends. He was a prominent and much 
loved member of the Society of Friends and for many years 
past has been an elder and the correspondent of North West 
Fork Monthly Meeting. Of late years he had often been led 
by the Spirit of Truth to speak in Friendly gatherings, words 
of power, beauty, and cheer, showing Divine inspiration. His 
‘* passing away,"’ just at sunrise, on First-day morning, was 
serene, peaceful, and even beautiful,—a glorious awakening 
into the ‘‘ Higher Life.’’ 9 

NICHOLS.— Sarah B. Nichols, widow of the late Isaac 
Nichols, died suddenly at the home of her son Brinton P. 
Nichols, Rising Sun, Cecil Co., Md., on the gth of Ninth 
month, in the 78th year of her age. 


1902, 
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Although not a member with Friends, she always attended 
the meetings when opportunity afforded. The last seven years 
of her life, she spent most of her time with her daughter 
Mary Jane Spencer, of Lenni, Delaware Co., Pa., to which 
place her remains were taken on Fifth-day evening. A 
funeral meeting was held on Sixth-day afternoon. She was 
interred at Friends’ Centre Burying Ground, near Centreville, 
Delaware. 


PRATT.—At Woodbury, New Jersey, Tenth month Ig, 
1902, Anna L., daughter of the late Nathan and Martha V. 
Pratt, of Newtown Square Penna. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia. 

RAWSON.-—At his home, in Lincoln, Va., on Tenth 
month 15, 1902, Edward Joy Rawson, in his 78th year; a 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

THOMSON.—Tenth month 12, 1902, John Thomson, son 
of Thomas and Mary E. Thomson, of Ogontz, Pa., in his 
26th year ; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

This beautiful life was brought to a close after several 
weeks’ illness from typhoid fever. Although short, it has been 
an example to others. He wasa noble, honest, and upright 
young man, respected and loved by all who knew him and 
mourned by a large circle of relatives and friends. 

He married Elizabeth M. Watson of Langhorne, Pa., just 
nine months previous to the day of his funeral, which occurred 
on the 15th, from their home near Elkins station. This, with 
the fact that he was an only son and brother, seems to make 
it particularly sad. ‘‘In the presence of his Heavenly 
Father, he has been a faithful and loving husband, until 
death has separated them.’’ May his young widow find 
comfort in this and feel his work has been completed and he 
has been called to a higher home. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 








SOCIETY NOTES. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, held in Park Avenue Meeting- 
house, Baltimore, Maryland, will begin on Second-day next, 
the 27th of Tenth month. . 

Nebraska Half Yearly Méeting will be held at Genoa, 
Nebraska, Tenth month 27. 

Other meetings to be held this month are : 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Flushing, N. Y., Tenth 
month 25. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting, Darby, Pa., Tenth month 28. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Chappaqua, N. Y., Tenth 
month 30. 


The following meetings of Friends’ will be held in the near 
future : 

Nine Partners 
Eleventh month 3. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Race Street, Eleventh 
month 4. 

Abington 
month 6. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, Chatham, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 7. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting, Waynesville, Indiana, Eleventh 
month 8. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, West Ohio, Eleventh month 8. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Little Falls, Maryland, 
Eleventh month Io. 


Half Yearly Meeting, Oswego, N. Y., 


Quarterly Meeting, Byberry, Pa., Eleventh 


A Friend writes in a personal letter under date of Tenth 
month 13, 1902: ‘‘I have just attended last week our Half 
Yearly Meeting at Farmington, N. Y. It was small, and it 
seems somewhat discouraging. Yet | feel there is a living 
spark left which I hope may in time be enkindled to do honor 
to the Religious Society that has been, and still is, so much to 
the world.”’ 

The Friends’ meeting at Newtown, Pa., on the 19th instant, 
was largely attended. Margaretta Walton was very acceptably 
exercised in vocal ministry. The pupils from the George 
School were present, as is the usual custom. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 

BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE most urgent obvious need is a revival of 
ministry. 

The ministry is in too few hands, and theirs have 
labored in it long. In the natural course of events 
the older voices will cease. There must be a’succes- 
sion. A meeting for worship does not fully answer 
its purpose if all its communion is silent. Such an 
arrangement is not helpful to our social instincts and 
communicative faculties. The large companies which 
gather when a minister comes around, but are other- 
wise absent, show this plainly. We can do our 
private prayer alone. Our fixed hours of meeting are 
for what we can do for one another. There should be 
a few Friends who frequently speak in each meeting, 
if things were ideal. 

Moreover, the ministry should be intellectually full 
of contents, and spiritually an emanation from the 
inward life. It should be well informed on the Bible 
and on whatever else it may have been possible to 
learn of religious interest. It should generally be 
brief, so as not to suppress but rather to stimulate the 
life in others. It should be reverent, and exercised 
always in the Divine Presence. The life and love of 
Jesus should be its recurring theme, because they are 
so excellent, as Paul tells the Philippians he found 
them. 

Were I to add more I should repeat what I have 
said elsewhere; and in these brief paragraphs | 
believe we are expected to be curt and rather 
dogmatic. Now I believe the spiritual power is there ; 
the lives struggling into sainthood are there; a more 
human theory of ministry is ripe for general accept- 
ance; only courage to begin and earnest study to 
continue are wanted. And they will be found, too, 
here and there, and found increasingly. Surely we 
are at the dawn of harvest. 


Joun WiLiiaM GRAHAM. 
Manchester, England. 


If not the greatest need of our Society, it occurs 
to me, a great need is, more life, more energy, more 
inspiration that will extend to others to hold them to 
our principles and membership, and draw others to 
our ranks. 

It has been proven, too often, that this cannot be 
done by the silent meeting. We need more, and 
efficient First-day School teachers, more and efficient 
ministers of the spoken word. Let each be qualified. 
In the latter let him or her be qualified mentally, 
educationally, and spiritually ; then if the calling is put 
on him let him give the message as given from the 
Father. 

The present is an unfortunate period of our So- 
ciety as to First-day schools. It has found without us 
educated teachers for the purpose, unlike other 
religious denominations, but we must strive to over- 
come the deficiency. This is doubtless one of the 
causes of our members dropping out and going to 
other societies where they can be educated and at the 
same time hear the spoken word, and too, it must be 








acknowledged, find entertainment. This may not all 
sound like original Quakerism, but to me it seems 
like practical demands of the Society. 

Oxford, Pa. TRUMAN COATES. 


The greatest need of the Society of Friends at this 
time, as well as at all times, is individual faithfulness. 
Newtown, Pa. Isaac Eyre. 


I dearly love the principles of the Society of 
Friends ; they are as near to me as my natural life. | 
have ever loved them from my earliest childhood ; and 
now | am an old man, four score and four years old, 
and I feel no abatement for our beloved Society. 

I think the greatest need of the Society of Friends 
is harmony. I have seen and felt the blighting influ- 
ence of prejudice; it ever darkens judgment. Noth- 
ing but pure love, that flows from the inexhaustible 
fountain of the purity and goodness of God, can heal 
the wounds kept alive by prejudice. I claim to be an 
elder in the Church, although not placed there by the 
appointment of the monthly meeting, but by the pure 
influence of the light of truth. I much desire 
that all Friends who profess to have a call to the 
ministry keep close to the Divine anointings, that their 
trumpets may give a clear and certain sound. 

Sparta, Ont., Canada. JAMEs Pounp. 


What the Society of Friends needs most is a 
deeper baptism of the Holy Spirit, and a more 
genuine humility; a baptism of the Spirit, which 
recognizes /ove as the only power on earth that 
blesses and a humility which recognizes that a// 
good is from God, and therefore shrinks from 
claiming, or even accepting, any credit to ourselves, 
for any service in the Master’s vineyard to which 
we may be called and qualified. These attributes, 
ruling our daily life, would bind us all together 
as one family of loving children, causing our “light 
to so shine, as to glorify our Father in heaven,” and 
make religion so lovely and attractive, that people 
would flock to us until our present meeting-houses 
could not hold them. It would qualify our elders to 
be better and more lively judges of the ministry, 
and our public speakers to be more obedient to the 
heavenly visions than they now are. 

Richmond, Ind. Anna M. STArr. 


* WHEN the microscopic search of skepticism which 
has searched the heavens and sounded the seas to 
disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society, and found a place in this 
planet ten miles square where a decent man can live 
in comfort and security, supporting and educating his 
family unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where age is 
reverenced, infancy loved, manhood respected, woman- 
hood honored, and life held in due regard—when 
skeptics can find such a place ten miles square on this 
globe, where the gospel of Christ has not gone and 
cleared the way and laid the foundation and made 
decency and security possible, it will then be in order 
for the skeptic to move thither and ventilate his views. 
—[James Russell Lowell. ] 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 


CHRISTIANA, Pa.—On Tenth month 12, a meeting of the 
Young Friends Association was held at the home of Sarah H. 
Pownall. It was opened by Scripture reading and music. 

A well-prepared paper, ‘‘ Do Friends Depend enough on 
the Bible for their Teachings ?'’ was given by Francis Brinton. 
The writer did not feel that he knew about Friends in general, 
but thought the more familiar we were with the Bible the more 
we would depend upon it for our teachings ; and he thought 
the Bible was as necessary to a Christian, professing people in 
its law-giving as the Constitution of the United States is to our 
nation. Margaretta Webster then read a portion from 
‘* Faithfulness,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

An article from the newspaper telling of the sudden death 
of Howard M. Jenkins was read by M. P. Cooper. This sad 
news cast a gloom over the meeting and the Association fully 
realized the great loss to our Society. Many expressed their 
appreciation of his great work, and could name no one to take 
his place. 

After a reading by Laura Walter and the singing of a hymn 
the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 9, at the home 
of J. D. C. Pownall. EpNA POWNALL, Sec. fro. fem. 


- KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The opening meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association, of Kennett Square, Pa., was 
held at the home of Sharpless W. Lewis, Tenth month 8. 

Reports of the recent Conference at Asbury Park, N. J., 
were given, and portions of the ‘‘ Discipline’’ were read and 
discussed. Attention was called particularly to the following 
sentence : 

‘If any in membership with us shall deny the Divinity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate revelation 
of the Holy Spirit, or the authenticity of the Scriptures, it will 
thereby be manifest that they are not one with us.”’ 

The special feature of the evening was an entertaining ad- 
dress by J. Chauncey Shortlidge, of Concordville, Pa., who 
spent the past summer in England and onthe continent. He 
gave a graphic and interesting account of the Lake Region, and 
Friends were glad to hear of William Penn's grave at Jor- 
dans Meeting-house, St. Giles, England. Other places vis- 
ited were in Holland and the .Rhine country ; Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, and Paris. The details of travel were made 
valuable by appropriate comments upon places well known in 
history and literature. It isa rare occurrence for a pleasure 
seeker to be able and willing to bring back so muce pleasure 
to his friends, and all expressed a hearty appreciation of 
the opportunity thus afforded to learn of foreign lands. 

G. CC.) M. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—The first meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 17. The meeting was opened by Emma B. Sheppard, 
who read ‘‘A Woman's Visit to the Coal Fields.’’ Subjects of 
the Asbury Park Conference were taken up. ‘‘ The Greatest 
Need of the Society of Friends,’’ by Emma G. Buckman. Ex- 
tracts on Friends’ Associations were read by Elizabeth D. Cor- 
son. A paperon ‘The Religious Aspect’’ was written by 
Alice C. Buckman. Laura Holt recited ‘‘ The Plate of Gold."’ 
The editorial of the FrreNDS’ INTELLIGENCER on the death of 
our friend Howard M. Jenkins, was read by Annie F, Ambler. 
An impressive silence followed. The meeting adjourned 
until] Eleventh month 14. 

CAROLINE W. BUCKMAN, Sec. 

Easton, Mp.—The first of the fall meetings of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Wilson M. Ty- 
lor, on the evening of Tenth month 15. The program was 
devoted entirely to the recent Conference held at Asbury 
Park. Rachel B. Satterthwaite read an extract from an ad- 
dress by Emerson E. White. Wilson-M. Tylor gave a brief 
description of the Conference in general. Elizabeth N. Tylor 
interested us in an account of the social side of the gathering, 
followed by a recitation, entitled ‘‘ The Teacher's Dream,"’ 
by Russell Tylor ; a poem read at the Conference. 

Those who were less fortunate in not being able to attend, 
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greatly enjoyed this review and felt they had been profitably 
entertained. 

With sentiments and the usual silence, the meeting ad- 
journed. SALLIE P. Kemp, Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J].—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Tenth month 11. 
After a few moments’ silence, meeting was opened by the 
president, Martha White, who read the 46th Psalm. It being 
a stormy evening but a small number were in attendance. 

In the absence of George Heritage, Ellen B. Haines read 
from Janney’s History, giving brief sketches of the lives of 
Anthony Morris, Thomas Lightfoot, Caleb Pusey, and Hannah 
Hill. 

An account of the Asbury Park Conference was given by 
Benjamin C. Heritage. 

An interesting and well-written review of ‘‘ The Story of 
Kennett,’’ by Bayard Taylor, was given by Grace L. Wright. 
Many beautiful descriptions of nature are to be found in this 
story. Hannah L. Peaslee gave a review of ‘‘Lars: a 
Pastoral of Norway,’’ by the same author, which was also full of 
interest. A poem written by Bayard Taylor was read by 
Albert Heritage. 

In response to an invitation to tell something of life in 
Colorado, J. Omar Heritage gave a very enjoyable account of 
some-of his experiencés while in the West, dwelling particularly 
upon the method of irrigating the dry and otherwise 
unproductive soil, which though rich is, owing to the dearth 
of rain, practically useless until made valuable by means of 
irrigation. The beet sugar industry was spoken of as having 
been largely developed within the last few years. 

A visitor from the neighborhood of the old Cape May 
Meeting near Seaville, being in attendance, gave by request, 
some account of the oyster industry in that locality. The 
method of transplanting and cultivating this bivalve and the 
State laws regulating the same, were new and called forth 
expressions of interest. 

Announcements were made for next time, and roll called ; 
meeting adjourned until Eleventh month 8. Number present, 
‘7. R. W. P., Secretary. 


“CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
Third-day evening, Tenth month 7, 1902. Both the president 
and vice-president being absent, Howard M. Cooper pre- 
sided. In an opening address he stated that the Executive 
Committee had decided to make a change in the program by 
having the first hour devoted to papers, etc., this to be fol- 
lowed by a social hour. 

A short report of the Conference at Asbury Park was 
given by Mary A. Burrough and Mary C. Brown. Mary 
A. Burrough read a paper, ‘‘Echoes from the Confer- 
ence on First-day School Work,’’ written by Sarah Con- 
row, of Westfield, and read at the First-day School Union 
held there in Ninth month. Rebecca Pennell read a clipping 
from a West Chester paper on ‘‘ The Separation of Friends,’’ 
written by Herbert P. Worth, and read by him before the Young 
Friends’ Association of that place. After a brief silence the 
meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 4, 1902. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Sec. 


FRIENDS’ Mission SCHOOL, N. Y.—The women of Filat- 
bush, one of the outlying districts of Greater New York, 
where the residents have houses with beautiful lawns, have 
had, this summer, an Association for giving outings to poor 
children. This Association extended its invitation to Friends’ 
Mission School. 

Twenty of the children and two teachers went to Flat- 
bush on Seventh-day, the 18th instant, taking ferry boat and 
trolley car, the trip occupying about an hour. 

The day was cloudy with occasional sprinkles of rain, but 
the children paid no attention to the weather, and ran and 
rolled on the grass in the beautiful lawn where they were en- 
tertained, with as much glee as if the sun had been shining. 
After nearly two hours of outdoor play they were invited into 
the house and served with lemonade and cake. 

The city was reached in the return trip about six o'clock, by 
as happy and tired a lot of children as one would wish to see. 


Educational Department. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 

THE series of University Extension lectures announced for the 
coming winter to be delivered in the Association Hall is more 
than usually attractive. Twenty lectures are to be delivered 
on Third-day evenings, beginning with one on Tenth month 28, 
by Henry van Dyke, LL.D., on ‘‘ Wordsworth.”’ This will be 
followed by six illustrated lectures by Cecil F. Lavell, on 
‘* Greece and the Rise of Rome,’’ and the series before the 
holidays will close with a single lecture on Twelfth month 16, by 
Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Greek Religion.’’ After the holidays, W. Hudson 
Shaw, M. A., will deliver six illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Imperial 
Rome,"’ and he will be followed by Edward Howard Griggs, 
M. A., with six lectures on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Plato and its 
Relation to Modern Life.’’ 

In addition to these evening lectures, there will be a course 
of Monday afternoon lectures by W. Hudson Shaw, beginning 
First month 12, on ‘‘ Venice,’’ and another course of Fifth-day 
afternoon lectures beginning Second month 1g, by the same 
lecturer, on ‘‘ The Life and Teaching of John Ruskin.”’ 

The names of W. Hudson Shaw, and Edward Howard 
Griggs are household words to all who have attended Univer- 
sity Extension lectures. Few men have done so much as 
they to bring this movement up to the important place which 
it now occupies in the intellectual life of the community. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Joseph Leidy Scientific Society, held its regular meet- 
ing on the evening of the 14th. The officers elected for the 
first semester were: President, Walker M. Bond; vice-presi- 
dent, William E. Hannum; secretary, Sarah E. Wood. 
Fannie Kilgore read a paper on ‘‘ Earthquakes.’’ This sub- 
ject was discussed by Dr. Trotter and Professor Hoadley. 

Arthur Collins and Charles Bedell gave some interesting 
facts on ‘‘ The Influence of Magnets on Alternating Currents.’ 
These gentlemen have made many experiments in this line, 
and so could give us the information first hand. 

Dr. Magill and wife were welcome visitors at college this 
week. Dr. Magill returns to deliver his lectures to the ad- 
vanced classes in French. 

The regular meetings of the literary societies were held on 
Sixth-day evening. Although many members did not return, 
those who are back entered into the work with a true Swarth- 
more spirit, and the outlook for a profitable year is very 
bright. 

The First-day meeting was addressed by President Swain, 
Dean Bond, and Dr. Holmes. 

The Young Friends’ Association, held the first regular 
meeting of the year on First-day evening. The following 
officers were elected: President, William E. Roberts ; vice- 
president, Halliday R. Jackson ; secretary, Louise C. Fahne- 
stock. The topic for the evening was the Asbury Conference. 
The work of the evening had been outlined, and topics 
were assigned and given as follows : Educational Work, Dr. 
William I. Hull; Work of Dr. Hubbell, Elizabeth Sutton ; 
Social Life, C. Marshall Taylor; Philanthropic Work, Eliza- 
beth W. Jackson ; Religious Sessions, Caroline Hadley ; First- 
day Schools, Helen N. Emley. ‘‘ Impressions of Outsiders ’’ 
was given as a general topic, and was discussed by Dean 
Bond, Dr. Holmes, President Swain, Dr. Cummings, and C. 
Marshall Taylor. The meeting was alive one and was well 
attended. P. M. W. 


‘«T wILt tell you who cannot take alcohol with impunity, 
and that is very important in the present day. Of all the 
people I know who cannot stand alcohol it isthe brain workers, 
and you know it is the brain workers that are increasing in 
number, and that the people who do not use their brains are 
going down, and that is a noteworthy incident.'’—[ Medical 
Temperance Review. ] 


BERLIN police have issued an order forbidding public 
houses to sell ‘‘ cold drinks’’ below a certain temperature, for 
the reason that such drinks are bad for the digestion. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN interesting volume which throws much light upon the 
character of the Chinese people, especially those of them who 
are living in California, is ‘‘A Chinese Quaker,’’ by Nellie 
Blessing-Eyster. It is a true story of the son of a Chinese 
merchant in San Francisco whose education was begun by a 
woman Friend with whom he lived for several years, after 
which he graduated at Berkeley University. He then took a 
thorough course as a mining engineer, went to China to super- 


intend the opening of mines there, and became a mandarin. 
Among his own people he advocated the rights of women, and 
endeavored to inculcate Christianity by living the Christian life. 

Incidentally the book reveals the iniquities of the traffic in 
Chinese women in San Francisco, and tells of the Mission 
House (called by the Chinese the ‘‘ Jesus House’’) established 
by Christian American women for the rescue of their un- 
fortunate sisters. There is also much information concerning 
the people of China in their own country, as told by a 
missionary who had long been resident there. 

Published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York ; 
price, $1.50. 


A new book by Alice Morse Earle, published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, is entitled ‘‘ Sun-Dials and 
Roses of Yesterday : Garden Delights which are here displayed 
in Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded as Emblems."’ 
The volume treats of the Rose in history, in poetry, in 
symbolism, in romance, in love, in the hearts of the whole 
world, and its significance in the society of the Rosicrucians. 
The author also tells of the history of Sun-dials in the Orient, 
in ancient Greece and Rome, on the Continent and Great 
Britain, and in Mexico and South America, and a full account 
of their existence in ancient and in present days. 

Descriptions are given of the rare and beautiful dials of the 
world. The pages are filled with illustrations of hundreds of 
dials, old and new ; many of them have never before been 


described or pictured, having been taken purposely for this 
book by the owners of rare and beautiful gardens and dials. 


The New York Evening Post of the 16th instant contains 
three-fourths of a column in review of Albert Cook Myers's 
‘‘Immigration of Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania.'’ The 
concluding paragraph says: ‘‘ It would be difficult to give a 
full impresison of the interest of this admirable book, especially 
to Friends or their descendants, without an extent of extracts 
for which we have no space.’’ 


Among books in western vernacular that are making a stir 
is the volume ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
5on."’ A wealthy Chicago pork-packer sends to his son at 
Harvard a series of epistles in which quaint wisdom, practical 
business ethics, and extremely modern terms of the street are 
humorously blended. An example of the father’s advice may 
be given, -- 

‘‘I’m anxious that you should be a good scholar, but 
I'm more anxious that you should be a good clean man. 
And if you graduate with a sound conscience, | shan’t care so 
much if there are a few holes in your Latin."’ 

The author, George H. Lorimer, has a humor that is worth 
while because it is the dress of really sound, homely sense. 
(Boston : Small, Maynard & Co.) 


When Holman F. Day published ‘‘ Up in Maine,’’ Zhe 
Outlook said that ‘‘ Lowell would have welcomed this delicious 
adjunct to the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.’’ A second book of verse has 
now been put forth by the author, ‘‘Pine Tree Ballads, 
Rhymed Stories of Unplaned Human Natur’ up in Maine" 
(Small, Maynard & Co.). In his foreword the writer of these 
rhymes declares that his heroes are ‘‘the men whose hands 
are blistered by plow-handJe and ax. Their heads 
are as hard as the stones piled around their acres. Their wit 
is as keen as the bush-scythes with which they trim their 
rough pastures. But their hearts are as soft as the feather 
beds in their spare-rooms."’ 


We doubt whether Lowell would have read all these verses 
with liking ; with all their homespun wit they yet lack a cer- 
tain refinement which belongs to the more delicate Yankee 
character. But there are realistic touches in abundance, as 
in this picture of an old-time Quaker Meeting, — 


‘* The elders sit in sober rows, 
Upon the long, prim, facing-seats ; 
Each visage like an iron mask ; 
No look of retognition greets 
The softened landscape out of doors. 
The shimmer of the summer falls 
On unresponsive eyes.’ 


PERSONAL AND OT 


EvIzaBeTH M. E. Sou.y, of Colorado Springs, called at the 
INTELLIGENCER office on the 16th instant, in search of articles 
pertaining to the literary and scientific achievements of 
Friends. She will use these in the preparation of a paper on 
‘« The Influence of Friends,’’ to be read before a Woman's 
Club, of which she is a member. She says that the women 
citizens of Colorado Springs are working zealously to maintain 
a clean and efficient municipal government in their city. 


A letter from John J. Cornell to the editor of the INTELLI- 
GENCER expresses his ‘‘ sincere sympathy for the loss of their 
coadjutor, Howard M. Jenkins.'" Since bis return to Balti- 
more; after his extended labors in the ministry, he has been 
suffering from an attack of his old malady, rheumatic gout, 
but is now convalescent. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
(Concluded from page 677.) 
Golan very little is known. Ramoth-Gilead is fre- 
quently mentioned in the subsequent history of the 
Jews, but so completely has all trace of it been lost 
that modern Biblical scholars do not agree concerning 
its site. 

According to the law as given in Deuteronomy a 
person who had killed another was tried where the 
offense was committed, and if found guilty of murder 
he was delivered by the elders of the city in which he 
had sought refuge to the next kinsman of the murdered 
man. The law of Joshua was somewhat different ; it 
provided that the man-slayer should be tried before 
the congregation, and if not guilty of murder, on the 
death of the high priest he might return to his 
home and estates. It was also forbidden for the man- 
slayer to wipe out his offense by the payment of 
money, or by paying a fine to leave the city before the 
death of the high priest. In the Greek period, and 
later, under Roman rule, many cities in Syria enjoyed 
privileges of asylums. 

It is worthy of note that in these early stages of 
civilization so clear a distinction was made between 
accidental killing and deliberate murder, and that 
those guilty of the former were protected from the 
vengeance of kinsmen who in their grief and anger 
would not stop to consider motives. The next step 
upward was when the murderer was punished, not by 
those he had wronged, but by the State. We are 
now in a transition period ; there are a few States and 
countries where human life is regarded as so sacred 
that not even murderers are punished by death ; but 
while one portion of the community has reached this 
high stage of civilization there is still a large class who 
are so savage in their instincts that they resort to lynch 
law and allow the offender not even the refuge of a jail. 
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MORE ABOUT THE DOUKHOBORS. 
Manitoba Free Press. 
THE interest taken by the public in the recent peculiar 
actions of a few of the Doukhobors makes the following 
statement of the commissioner of immigration a matter 
of some importance in order that the public may not 
be misled by what, after all, is only a set of temporary 
circumstances which are often met with in the 
experience of the immigration department among all 
classes of people, although, perhaps, not to the same 
extent of peculiarity as in the case of the Doukhobors. 

‘The present difficulty in connection with some of 
the Doukhobors in the Yorkton district (for it is only 
a portion in that locality that are affected with the 
recent notions), is but another instance of the teaching 
of a false prophet who apparently has come from 
among the anarchists of Russia. Directly antagonistic 
to the teachings of the Doukhobor community, and 
greatly to the sorrow of the American and English 
Quakers;this ‘ new teacher’ has instilled the poison 
into the affected Doukhobors and has taught them 
that the Bible, which they so respected, is utterly 
untrustworthy, and the affected ones have followed 
his lead, and they are those who have given up the 
use of animals as beasts of burden. 

‘To correct a mistaken impression, | might here 
say that the Doukhobors never would eat meat, they 
being strictly vegetarians, and if they desire to give up 
their live stock (which was largely purchased for them 
by the Quakers), and thus remove the temptation to 
eat meat, that may surely be considered a privilege of 
every person under the free institutions of the British 
crown, and they are not to be considered unworthy 
citizens because they are vegetarians. The preachings 
of this new teacher have led the affected ones to believe 
it to be unscriptural to use animals as beasts of burden, 
and those desiring to do so, having given up the live 
stock they did not want, the department have taken 
charge of the same, and propose to sell it at public 
auction for their benefit. 

‘This must not be in any way construed as an 
indication that even those Doukhobors who have given 
up their live stock are in destitute circumstances ; 
nothing could be further from the fact ; and no person 
who makes any suggestion that these people are 
denying themselves the means of subsistence, or that 
they have not ample means of subsistence, knows 
anything of the facts of the case. There are many 
people in the world who apparently exist without 
meats of any kind, and as the Doukhobors have so 
existed up to the present, they are not likely to suffer 
in the future. Some of these men have earned as high 
as $105 a month at section work on the railways, and 
they would seem, therefore, to be able to take care of 
themselves physically. 

“All these people have crops, and excellent ones 
at that ; they have provisions of their own growing 
without stint, and the very villages which have given up 
the keeping of live stock have as good crops of all 
kinds of grain and vegetables as any part in Western 
Canada. In some cases they have from two to three 
hundred acres in crop around the one village. Besides 
this, three of the villages in question are each now 
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building a flour mill complete, in which to grind their 
own wheat this winter ; and the proceeds of the sale 
of the live stock is not intended to be used for the 
purposes of furnishing food for the Doukhobors, as they 
have sufficient good sense to attend to all their physical 
needs without government aid, but will be expended 
as the Doukhobors desire, for their own benefit.” 


THE BLENNERHASSETT TELESCOPE. 
WitiaM G. Justice, of Buffalo, son of the late George 
W. Justice, of Yardley, Pa., has recently presented to 
the Buffalo Historical Society, a telescope, of which he 
gives the following interesting history in the Buffalo 
Express. 

‘‘Harman Blennerhassett was the son of an Irish 
gentleman, and was born in Hampshire, England, in 
1764 or 1765. He was a manof considerable culture 
and scientific attainment, and being possessed of 
wealth, he decided that a new country would afford 
him greater opportunities for research in his favorite 
field of science. So in 1797 after having disposed of 
his most valuable estates, he went to London and 
there bought, among other things, the best telescope 
he could find. 

“After completing his purchases he shipped for 
New York, and in 1798 he bought a portion of an 
island in the Ohio river, two miles below Parkers- 
burg. Here he built himself a house. ‘ Vainly am- 
bitious to excel any private residence west of the 
mountains, and to fashion it after those of his own 
country, economy and simplicity were not consulted 
in its construction. The sum of $60,000, it is said, 
was expended by him in fully establishing himself in 
his new abode.’ To quote farther from Stafford’s Life 
of Blennerhassett, ‘ His scientific studies, which were 
much facilitated by means of his varied apparatus, in- 
cluded chemistry, electricity, galvanism, and astron- 
omy. By theaid of atelescope and solar microscopes, 
it was with much satisfaction that he could demon- 
strate the truth of his theories by practical observa- 
tion.’ 

‘‘In December, 1805, Aaron Burr wrote to him 
his first letter, which was worded in such guarded 
and insinuating terms that he did not suspect what was 
beneath. This letter was soon followed by a visit, 
and later other visits, resulting in the conspiracy for 
which both were tried for treason, and while both suc- 
ceeded in securing verdicts of acquittal, both were 
financially ruined. Blennerhassett’s property was all 
seized by his creditors, and the telescope was bought 
from one of them by my grandfather, George M. Jus- 
tice. about 1820. 

‘‘In the use of this instrument, one does not look 
directly at the object, but it is seen with the aid of a 
series of reflectors which vary in size and intensity.”’ 


VOYAGERS to the South Shetland islands in the Antarctic 
Ocean report that the hundreds of seals frequenting those 
islands look upon men with dumb curiosity, and are not in the 
least afraid of them. And yet these voyagers shot several of 
these gentle, confiding animals, and then their fellows gath- 
ered around them, wondering why they lay so motionless, 
staring with wide-pathetic eyes. 
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POEM BY J. H. SHOTWELL. 


[John H. Shotwell, of Asbury Park, N. J., is a staunch temperance 


man, and an earnest Prohibitionist. Hc has sent us the following lines, 


which he read in the ‘‘ general discussion "' of one of the subjects at the | 


Asbury Park Conference. The versification of his jeu d esprit will be 


enjoyed, we think, even by those who may not agree with his view as to | 


voting. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


THE DEACONS’ VOTES. 


DEACON PRATT was a democrat, 
And a clever chap was he ; 
Deacon White a republican, 
Of the same church too, you see. 


In religious matters they were one, 
But in politics—Oh my ! 

They quarrelled and wrangled dreadfully, 
And often gave the lie. 


They both, of course, were temperance men, 
(As deacons always are), 

But the way they differed in their views 
Oft made the people stare. 


They both were prohibitionists, 
But they could not vote that way, 
For if they did of course they knew 
The people all would say 


They'd helped elect the other man ; 
Their party pride was strong, 

So these two Christian temperance men 
Helped whiskey right along. 


And there they stood, neither would yield, 
But long and loud would pray 

To God to help the temperance cause, 
Then vote the other way. 


Now wicked men and worldly men 
May be excused somewhat 

For party pride and selfish ends ; 
I've been there ; who has not? 


But how a Christian temperance man 
Who daily kneels and prays, 

And knows the sin and misery 
Of rum in all its ways, 


Can vote against his prayers, is strange, 
I cannot make it out, 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
He'll have to change his route, 


Ere he can reach that happy place 
Where deacons all should go, 

Or else I fear he must be sent 
With drunkards down below. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 


Happy the man whose heart can rest, 
Sure that God’s goodness ne’er will cease ; 
Each day, complete, with joy is blessed, 
God keepeth him in perfect peace. 


God keepeth him, and God is one, — 
One Life, forevermore the same, 
One Truth unchanged while ages run, 

Eternal Love his holiest name. 


Dwelling in Love that cannot change, 
From anxious fear man finds release ; 

No more his homeless longings range, 
God keepeth him in perfect peace. 


In perfect peace, with tumult stilled, 
Enhavened where no storms arise, 
There man can work what God hath willed, 
The joy of perfect work his prize. 
W. P. McKENZIE. 


OCTOBER. 


Sort days whose silver moments keep 
The constant promise of the morn, 
When tired equinoctials sleep 

And wintry winds are yet unborn : 
What one of all the twelve more dear— 
Thou truce and Sabbath of the year? 


More restful art thou than the May, 
And if less hope be in thy hand, 
Some cares 't were grief to understand 
Thou hid’st, as in the mother's way, 
With mists and lights of fairyland 

Set on the borders of the day. 


And best of all thou dost beguile 

With color—friendliest thought of God ! 

Than thine hath Heaven itself a smile 

More rich? Are feet of angels shod 

With peace more fair? O month divine ! 
Stay, till thy tranquil soul be mine. 

—Robert M. Johnston. 


THE QUEST OF A LITTLE FELLOW. 

Sunday School Times. 
HE was only a little fellow, and not very strong, but 
he must needs find the place where the sun and the 
hills come together. So in the long afternoon he 
hurried away toward the sunset with a buoyant hope 
and a valiant heart. The village policeman smiled 
as he passed, and asked if it was for fairies or for 
angeis that he was looking ; but the question was un- 
answered, for there was need of haste. An old lady 
with a kindly face stepped aside to let him pass, as 
she thought with reverence of another little fellow who 
had left her arms in the long ago when the shadows 
fell. 

A farmer paused at his plow, and, pondering at 
the sweetness of the little face, stopped him long 
enough to hear of the bird with the broken wing 
which fell at the door one day, and of the horses that 
pranched when the organ man played. And evena 
ragged and dirty tramp, trudging along with a curse on 
his lips, stopped his cursing and gave him good-day 
as he passed. 

About him now are the silent woods ; yonder is 
the meeting-place of sun and hill, and here among the 
bushes is the path that will bring him there. 

But, alas ! when the hills are reached the sun has 
disappeared, the wind has swept the clouds across the 
gold of the sunset, and the little fellow stands alone in 
the stillness. Then a squirrel chatters in the tree 
above him, an owl hoots in the distance, and a part- 
ridge flies from bushes at his feet with a whir that 
startles him. Then he remembers that father will be 
coming home, and will need him, and he hurries 
homeward, his sobs keeping time to his footsteps. 

Mother’s arms have him now, and, as the tired lit- 
tle head falls on her shoulder, there comes from her 
lips the story of the other little fellows playing beyond 
the hills, to whom the sun has gone with a message 
of warmth and good cheer; and hushed by the story 
he falls asleep, to dream of beautiful gardens beyond 
the hills where other little fellows play in the sun- 
shine. 

The years have gone by since the night when the 
quest was made. The little fellow has become an old 
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fellow. and the touch of many suns has whitened his 
hair; a longer pilgrimage than the one taken that 
night has made his feet sometimes to stumble, and he 
has never yet found the trysting-place of sun and hills. 
But long since into his heart and life has come the 
lesson taught him that night,—that brightness and 
beauty carry beyond the hills, and that those lives 
are the happiest which can look through the shadows 
into the brightness and beauty of the land which, after 
all, is not very far off. 


New York Evening Post. 

O_p employés of the Treasury, who have watched 
the movements of national finance, say that what they 
study most in forecasting money conditions and gen- 
eral prosperity is not the gold output, or the close of 
Transvaal wars, or the exports of steel, but the crop 
of corn. If that is large they know that it means 
much material well-being. So large a part of it goes 
into beef and pork and domestic animals generally, 
that its influence is diffused along many lines. When 
other cereals fail, their place can be taken in a measure 
by corn, which is cheaper; but when corn fails, its 
substitutes entail added cost, and so considerable de- 
rangement of the agricultural markets. 

The preéminence of corn among American agri- 
cultural crops is one of the extraordinary facts of our 
national life. Our corn kitchens at the Paris and 
other expositions deserved to be there, not only to 
educate Europeans in the use of corn as food, but as 
an exemplification of our own domestic resources. 
The simple grain which Powhatan brought in his 
basket to the Jamestown colonists was dstined to 
outrank many-fold, in relation to their prosperity, the 
gold for which they vainly sought. 

The corn crop, although exceeded occasionally by 
the wheat crop, and more often by that of oats, has 
now obtained such proportions that it seems likely to 
be recognized soon as the world’s greatest cereal. 
The climate places some limitations upon its culture, 
and prejudice among many foreign peoples as to its use 
for food for human beings has also limited its range of 
usefulness. But both these influences are losing their 
force. Corn, originally indigenous to a semi-tropical 
zone, responds readily to processes of acclimatization, 
while the European prejudice seems to be abating. 

Austria-Hungary is the second corn-producing 
country of the world; in Rumania corn is the prin- 
cipal cereal crop. In parts of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Servia, Bulgaria, and in southern Russia, 
it has become an important product. Corn is culti- 
vated in this country from the most easterly county in 
Maine to Puget Sound, and from the valley of the Red 
River of the North almost to the very Everglades of 
Florida. Its production is more generally distributed 
than anything except grass, and yet at no agricultural 
census ever taken has less than about 40 per cent. of 
the total been produced in the four great corn States. 
Of recent years these four States have produced more 
than half the American crop. 

Even as a human food, corn in a few countries 
outside of the United States is more extensively used 


than is generally realized. It is the ordinary and 
almost exclusive food of the Egyptian fellah. In 
Mexico, the tortilla—a cake made from crudely 
ground corn—is the staff of life of the masses, and 
this is also the case in many of the Central and South 
American republics. The polenta—a somewhat simi- 
lar food and a product of corn—fulfills a like function 
for the peasant of Rumania. The inhabitants of a 
portion of the recently famine-stricken districts of 
India subsist principally on this cereal ; and its quick- 
maturing properties caused it to be utilized with great 
advantage, although to a small extent, in the vicinity 
of wells whose water supply had failed. In three well- 
remembered instances, too, cargoes of corn have been 
a beneficent contribution of the United States to the 
food supply of starving peoples—first to famine- 
stricken Ireland, later to Russia, and recently to India. 


The Robin and the Hen Hawk. 

New York Sun. 
Ir is well known that the hawk, no matter how fierce and big 
he may be, has no terror for the kingbird. It is a common 
sight in the springtime, when they are breeding, to see one of 
these plucky little chaps mercilessly following, pecking, and 
driving away a great bird of prey a dozen times its size. A 
merchant who was camping out on the Chelsea Hills, near 
Lachine, Quebec, learned that the kingbird is not the only 
small bird bold enough to attack and drive away the robbers 
of the air. 

The man was approaching a farmyard one morning for 
his supply of milk, when a commotion among the poultry 
drew his attention toa large hen-hawk which was sailing away 
with a good-sized chicken in its talons. The poor old hen 
was doing its best to prevent the raid. With much squalling 
she ran along and tried to use her clumsy wings in flight after 
the thief. 

Just as the hawk rose to the level of the treetops a robin, 
which had evidently been taking measures to assist the hen 
mother, sprang from a limb right atop of the hawk with a 
shrill cry of rage. So fiercely did the game redbreast use its 
sturdy bill upon the hawk's back, at times even alighting upon 
it to peck to better advantage, that after a good deal of 
manceuvuring, finding it impossible to escape this persistent 
foe, it dropped its prey and turned upon the robin. But the 
brave little bird was by no means fighting for fighting’s sake, 
and as soon as the chicken had been restored to its mother 
darted back to its tree and began a song of rejoicing. 





Increasing Our Forest Growth. 


COMMISSIONER J. T. ROTHROCK, under the authority given 
him by recent legislation, has secured, or is in the process of 
securing, for the State, various pieces of mountain land, 
amounting tc about half a million acres for scientific for- 
estry. And this is only a beginning. Mountain sides and 


steep hillsides cannot be put to better use than in growing 
timber. Usually they are fit for nothing else. A bare hill- 
side sheds water like a shingled roof, but a wooded hillside 
holds back the water, allows it to be absorbed in the soil and 
reaches the lower land gradually. Pennsylvania has plenty of 
waste land that had much better be put to growing trees than 
producing floods, and it will gradually be so utilized. 

If the wise policy introduced by Commissioner Rothrock is 
allowed to continue Pennsylvania will soon be leading the 
Union in the work of forest restoration. The proposed 4,000, - 
ooo acres of national forest in the South Appalachian system 
will be a welcome addition. The States chiefly benefited 
should not rest with this, however, but accepting the Federal 
aid, should each emulate Pennsylvania in doing its own work 
of forest restoration.—[ Philadelphia Press. ] 
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The Super-Sense of Animals. 


WHEN engaged in locating a railway in New Brunswick, 
James Camden, a civil engineer, was compelled one night by 
a very severe snowstorm to take refuge in a small farmhouse. 
The farmer owned two dogs—one an old Newfoundland and 


the other a collie. In due time the farmer and his family 
went to bed, the Newfoundland stretched himself out by the 
chimney corner, and Mr. Camden and the mar with him rolled 
themselves in their blankets on the floor in front of the fire. 

The door of the house was closed by a wooden latch and 
fastened by a bar placed across it. Mr. Camden and his man 
were just falling asleep when they heard the latch of the door 
raised. They did not get up immediately, and in a short time 
the latch was tried again. 

They waited a few minutes, and then Mr. Camden rose, 
unfastened the door and looked out. Seeing nothing, he 
returned to his blankets, but did not replace the bar across the 
door. Two or three minutes later the latch was tried a third 
time. This time the door opened, and the collie walked in. 
He pushed the door quite back, walked straight to the old 
Newfoundland, and appeared to make some kind of a whispered 
communication. Mr. Camden lay still and watched. The 
old dog rose and followed the other out of the house. Both 
presently returned, driving before them a valuable ram 
belonging to the farmer, that had become separated from the 
rest of the flock, and was in danger of perishing in the storm. 
Now, how did the collie impart to the other dog a knowledge 
of the situation unless through some super-sense unknown to 
us ?—[Forest and Stream. ] 


The Right Kind of Canteen. 


Lieut. A. J. DouGHerty, of the Twenty-eighth Infantry, in 
the Philippines, tells of an experiment which he has had witha 
canteen, or post-exchange, conducted in accordance with the 
law forbidding the sale of liquors. His men were stationed in 


a town where there were a half-dozen native saloons and one 
American liquor dealer. In the two months from January 15 
to March 15, there were forty-five arrests and trials of men 
for drunkenness. In the two months following March 1s, 
after he had instituted a ‘‘dry'’ post exchange, there were 
but two arrests for this cause. The result of the enterprise in 
the way of securing funds for extras for the men was that 
they had $307.10 in profits, and they had on hand $169 worth 
of stock. 

This is a very clear indication that where an officer 
desires a temperance canteen to succeed it can doso, and that 
in a way to promote the financial interests of the soldiers as 
well as to reduce to a minimum their patronage of drinking 
saloons. This instance will lead people to feel than any 
failures in experiments of this kind are likely to be where the 
failures were desired at the outset, and that the law in itself 
which forbids the sale of liquors is one that should be con- 
tinued and faithfully observed.—[National Temperance Advo- 
cate. ] 


A Dangerous Enemy. 


IN commenting upon the downfall of a well-known clergyman 
who recently endeavored to make a political speech and 
collapsed upon the platform because he was intoxicated, a New 
York paper makes these pertinent comments : 

‘* It was thought very funny and amusing that a clergyman 
who had all his life been preaching against drink should appear 
drunk before a gathering of temperate, earnest men and 
women. But in the humiliation of this unfortunate man, and 
in the distress of his audience, there was a lesson for a great 
many other men. 

‘‘In the plight of the drunken clergyman there was no 
reason for humiliation on the part of those who advocate 
temperance. On the contrary, there is double proof of the 
need of such preaching as theirs. If whiskey is strong enough 


to win such a victory it shows the power that resides in whiskey 
and its hold over human beings.”’ 
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Where Four States Meet. 


In the United States there is but one ‘‘ four corner,"’ 
four States and territories join. 
place of its kind in the world. 


This point, upon a spur of the Carizico mountains, is the 
one where Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona join. 

At no other place on the globe do we find four States, 
territories, or provinces uniting to form a junction. 

This spot is not easy of access and few tourists ever see it, 
yet a monument stands at the point, erected by the United 
States surveyors and inscribed with the names of the States 
and territories whose boundaries meet here. ‘ 

The point is reached by a trail from the road leading from 
Navajo Springs to Colorado, in the Ute Indian reservation to 
the San Juan River. 

The trail leaves the road and crosses the river near Scott's 
trading post in Utah, and leads to the monument, which is of 
the usual type erected by governmental surveyors to mark 
State corners. 

A former monument was destroyed a few years ago by 
Navajo Indians and only the cairn of rocks was left, but 
during the past summer another surveying party visited the 
spot and rebuilt the monument. 


where 
More than this, it is the only 


ProF. EDWARD S. JoyNes, of the University of South 
Carolina, who was professor at Washington University when 
General Lee was president, in reminiscences of General Lee 
published in the Sate (Columbia, S. C.), speaks as follows : 
‘* Especially General Lee did not believe in a military educa- 
tion for other than army officers. Military education. he used 
to say, is an unfortunate necessity for the soldier, but the worst 
possible preparation for civil life. ‘For many years,’ he said, 
‘I have observed the failure in business pursuits of men who 
have resigned from the army. It is very rare that any one 
of them has achieved success.’ Hence, he emphatically 
rejected the suggestion, made soon after his call to the 
presidency, of converting Washington College into a military 
school.”’ 


SoME one has calculated that a man getting three hundred 
dollars every day from the beginning of the year one to the 
present time, and consuming none of his earnings, would only 
just now have as much as Iohn D. Rockefeller has. Putting 
it another way, imagine a town containing 300 working people 
each earning seven dollars a week ; the total wage earned 
by the people of the town in successive generations, from the 
time of Christ to the present day, would not exceed the 
amount of the oil magnate’s f#tune, which is generally esti- 
mated at about $200,000,000. 


FREQUENTERS Of libraries will be glad to learn that there is 
very little danger of contracting contagious diseases from 
library books. John Thomson, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Free Library, is quoted as saying; ‘‘ For every one book 
touched by a reader there are fully one hundred books handled 
by employés of the library. There has never been an in- 
stance of contagious disease among the employés of this 
library since its beginning.”’ 


In the whole United States the public high schools in 1899 
graduated 20,344 boysand 36,124 girls. In 1898 the whole 
number of boys in attendance at public high schools was 18o,- 
187 ; of girls, 260,413. Instead of adding to the power of the 
ignorant vote, it is clear that equal suffrage would increase the 
proportion of voters who have received more than an ele- 
mentary education.— [Woman's Column. } 


Last summer nearly 1,000,000 bottles of Pasteurized milk 
and milk foods for infants were distributed in New York from 
the depots established and maintained by Nathan Strauss. 
Those who were not willing to accept the milk free were 
allowed to pay one centa bottle. Since 1891, when these 
milk dep ‘ts were established, the death-rate among children 


under five years of age has been reduced almost exactly one- 
half. 


Tue longest pendulum ever made was 377 feet in length, 
and was swung from the second platform of the Eiffel Tower. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE event of most interest to the general public since our last 
issue is the successful effort of President Roosevelt to induce 
the operators and miners to submit the differences that led to 
the coal strike to an arbitration commission appointed by him. 
The operators asked that the commission be composed of a 
member of the army or navy, an expert mining engineer, a 
judge of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, an eminent 
sociologist, and a man experienced in the coal business. 
John Mitchell objected to the selection of a judge from the 
district named, and asked that a representative of labor be 
added to the commission. 


THE President named as members of the Arbitration 
Commission Brigadier General John M. Wilson, a member of 
the Engineer Corps of the United States Army ; George Gray, 
of Delaware, Judge of the United States Circuit Court ; Edward 
Wheeler Parker, of Washington, author of annual reports on 
the production of coal and coke in the United States ; John 
Lancaster Spalding, of Peoria, a bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; Thomas H. Watkins, of Scranton, a millionaire coal 
merchant, and E. E. Clark, chief of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, will act as the Recorder of the Commission. 


In accordance with Mitchell's advice the Executive Boards 
of the United Mine Workers in the three anthracite coal 
districts called a delegate convention which met in Wilkes- 
Barre on the 2oth instant. After a day spent in the organiza- 
tion of the convention and discussion of tre points at issue the 
miners voted to accept the proposed plan of settlement, and 
return to work pending the arbitration of difficulties. It is 
confidently hoped that by the time this paper reaches its 
readers the long coal strike will be over and the men will be 
again digging coal from the mines. 


THE first case to come before The Hague Court has been 
argued and decided. The Mexican Government is directed 
to pay to the United States $1,420,000 within a specified time, 
and to make annual payments of $43,000 thereafter perpetually. 
The court was of the opinion that, since the Government of 
Mexico had undertaken the administration of a trust fund for 
the benefit of the Roman Catholic Church of California, it was 
bound to pay the interest to the beneficiaries, notwithstanding 
the cession of California to the United States. 


o— 


THE National Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
been holding its annual convention at Portland, Maine, during 
the past week, with a large attendance of delegates and others 
from all parts of the United States. During the first day's 
session, at the request of Rebecca B. Chambers, President of 
the Pennsylvania Union, prayer was offered that the coal strike 
might speedily be settled by arbitration. The guest of honor 
at this convention is Isabel Somerset, of England. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Knox, in an address before the 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, on the 14th instant, gave it 
as his opinion that Congress may constitutionally extend the 
scope of the law so as to regulate trusts. He said that 
corporations should be required to do business in every State 
on the same terms ; that they should be subject to visitorial 
supervision ; and that those upon whom the people depend 
for the necessaries of life should be required so to conduct their 
business as to regularly and reasonably supply the public needs. 


THE National Civil Service Reform League has called the 
attention of President Roosevelt to the fact that Porto Rico 
lacks a Civil Service law. Such a law can be enacted only by 
the Insular Legislature, but since the Governor of the Island 
and the members of the Executive Council, who constitute the 
Senate, are appointees of the President, it cannot be said that 
the Administration is free from all responsibility. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A DISPATCH from Paris states that on the 13th instant, De 
Bradsky, the aeronaut, and M. Morin, his engineer, were 
killed by falling from a dirigible balloon. The rudder failed 
to work properly, the ties attaching the car to the balloon 
broke, and the car, with its occupants, was dashed to the 
ground, while the balloon disappeared in the clouds. 


THE people living near the great oil tanks at Point Breeze, 
Philadelphia, have been digging up the oil-soaked earth and 
carrying it away in buckets. The streets for squares there are 
saturated with crude oil, and those who have used the oily 
earth say that when made into bricks and sprinkled with new 
oil it will burn for hours. 


ACCORDING to the last census there are twenty-seven 
States where, out of every hundred children between the ages 
of ten and fourteen, only two are unable to read and write. A 
very large proportion of the illiterates in this country are 
adults who were born in foreign lands, or in the South in the 
days of slavery. 


THE Crown Prince of Siam, who is now visiting this coun- 
try, has spent ten years in England, where he was educated 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and at Oxford Uni- 
versity. During his trip across the American continent he in- 
tends to make a special study of our industrial establishments. 


SENATOR MITCHELL, of Oregon, who has just returned 
with two other senators from an official tour of investigation in 
the Hawaiian islands, reports that the islands are ‘‘in a state 
of great commercial and industrial depression, caused, as it is 
generally claimed, by the low price of sugar and the scarcity 
and high price of labor."’ 


A BULLETIN issued by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey says, that since 1897 Russia has annually produced more 
petroleum than the United States. Last year the output in 
Russia was 85,000,000 barrels, and in the United States 
69,000,000 barrels. 


Dr. EDMUND JANES JAMES, who has just been installed 
with much ceremony as President of the Northwestern 
University, said that in the future the typical form of education 
for women in this country would be co-education, simple, 
complete, and unadulterated. 


Mary H. Hunt, the National Superintendent of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction, of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, says that more than 26,000,000 children in the 
United States are now receiving temperance instruction in the 
schools. 


A DISPATCH from San Juan, Porto Rico, dated Tenth 
month 16, states that the Federals were shut out in a majority 
of the precincts of the islands, due to an order of the Execu- 
tive Council placing a majority of Republicans on each Board. 


THE findings in the inquest in the Pittsfield accident, in 
which William Craig, President Roosevelt's bodyguard, was 
killed, are to the effect that ‘‘the unlawful acts ’’ of the mo- 
torman and conductor contributed to the death of Craig. 


A DISPATCH from Victoria, B. C., dated Tenth month 15, 
reports a terrible typhoon in northern Japan, which was ac- 
companied by tidal waves that deluged the coast villages, and 
caused great loss of life and property. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on receiving the news that the 
miners had voted to return to work, summoned the Arbitration 
Commission to meet in Washington on the 24th instant. 


ORDERS have been issued from the War Department to 
reduce the strength of the army to the minimum under the 
law, 59,600 men. 


THE quarantine restrictions against Cuba have been re- 
moved, owing to the absence of yellow fever from the island. 


THE annual report of the Dead Letter Office shows that 
9, 300,351 pieces of mail were handled last year. 


THE British troops that were sent to Somaliland, Africa, on 
a punitive expedition, have met with diastrous reverses. 





NOTICES. 
*.* The Committee on Philanthropic 


Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 


Friends will meet in the Meeting-house, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 25th, 1902, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as fol- 
lows : 

The Indians, in Room No. 2, at 10.30 
a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
at 10 a. m. 

Colored People, in Race Street Meeting- 
house, at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, 
at 10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, 
at 12.15 p. m. 

Equal Rights for Women, in Room No. 
6, at 10.45 a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, 
No. 1, at I1 a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, ) 
Room 521, 421 Chestnut St. er 


in Room 


ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
*,* The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 1, beginning at 10 o'clock. Reports 
from the Union and other business will 
claim the attention of the morning session. 
The topic for the afternoon is: ‘‘ The 
Value of the Familiar in First-day School 
Teaching.’’ Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will 
demonstrate and suggest methods of using 
the specimens of flora from Palestine, 
which are now ready for circulation, under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, on the same conditions as the 
travelling libraries. Cora Haviland Car- 
ver will speak of ‘‘Lessons near at 
Hand"’; Annie M. Lawrence, of ‘‘ The 
Importance of the Spiritual Side ;'" Helen 
G. Borton, on, ‘‘How can members of 
the classes be led to share the responsi- 
bility ?”’ 
Joun L. CARVER, ) 


Mary H. F. MERILLAT, ; Clerks. 





*,* All friends visiting Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting are cordially invited to attend a 
meeting of the Baltimore Young Friends’ 
Association to be held Seventh-day even- 
ing, Tenth month 25, at 8 p. m., at Park 
Avenue Meeting House. 

H. R. SHARPLEs, Pres. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the 
care of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Chichester Meeting- 
house, Delaware Co., Pa., on First-day, 
Eleventh month 2, 1902, to convene at 3 
o'clock p. m. 

BERTHA HIBBERD, Clerk. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house at Solebury on First-day, Tenth 
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month 26, at 2 p. m. Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, of George School, will address 
the meeting on the subject of ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’ A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested, 

E.uen D. Smitu, Clerk. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW 
ORLEANS. 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, La., November 11 to 13,. the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return November 8 to 10, good to return 
within eleven days, including date of sale, 
at reduced rates. By depositing tickets 
with Joint Agent at New Orleans on or 
before November 18, and the payment of 
a fee of 50 cents, an extension of the 
return limit to November 30 may be 
obtained. 

For specific information regarding rates 
and routes, apply to nearest ticket agent. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 

Tenth month 26, Haverford, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. — 

Eleventh month 9, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 

11 a.m. seuss LINVILL, Clerk. 
REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR.- 

LEANS, LA., AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On account meeting American Federa- 
tion of Labor, New Orleans, La., Nov. 
13-22, 1902, the Southern Railway will 
sell round trip tickets from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, La., on Nov. 11 and 
12 at rate of one fare: viz $27.50, final 
limit Nov. 24, 1902. Correspondingly On account of meeting American 
low rates from other points. Bankers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 

The Southern Railway operates three ; Nov. 11-13, 1902, the Southern Rail- 
through trains daily with Pullman Draw- | way will sell round trip tickets from Wash- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars, from New York, | ington, D. C. to New Orleans, La., on 
Philadelphia, and Washington to New | November 8, 9, and to at rate of one 
Orleans without change ; dining car ser- | fare, viz: $27.50, final limit 10 days from 
vice on all through trains. date of sale, except by depositing tickets 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger | with Joint Agent, New Orleans, on or 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut | before Nov. 18, and payment of fee of 
St., Philad’a, will furnish all information. | fifty cents, tickets can be extended until 

geen Nov. 30, 1902. 
A ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. Rate from Philadelphia $32.85. Corres- 

A bright and amusing little story told in | Pondingly low rates from other points. 

a way that will interest everyone who| The Southern Railway operates three 
believes the course of true love can some- | through trains daily with Pullman Draw- 
times run smooth ; handsomely illustrated | ing-room Sleeping Cars from New York, 
in colors and beautifully bound. The | Philadelphia. and Washington to New 
booklet will be sent free to anyone who | Orleans without change; dining-car ser- 
will mail two cents in stamps to cover the | Vice on all through trains. 

cost of postage. Address T. W. Lee, Chas. L. Hopkins, D. P. A. Southern 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna | Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Railroad, New York City. will furnish all information. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Club: Rates : Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘ for beth.’ 
WEEKLIES MONTHLIES ( Continued) 
Periodicals. Price for both. | Periodicals. Price a both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . . $2-90| Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 

The Nation, ($3), . 4 80) The Century Magazine, ($4), . 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new ‘sub- | Harper's Magazine, (#4), 5 
scribers only), 4-5° | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 

Independent, ($2), eee 3-90 | The Forum, ($3), . 4 
Christian Register, ($2), . . . 4.00 | North American Review, ($s), ci 

Scientific American, ($3), 4-60 | St. Nicholas, ($3), . 4.60 
Sunday School Times, ($1) . . 2.85 | Lippincott’s Magazine, (82, 50), 3 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 | The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 3 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . 7-60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2 

FONTHL I Union Signal, ($1), . . . 2 

. $3.75 | The Farm Journal, (go. 50), 2 

American Monthly Review 
Reviews, ($2.50), . . . 


MONTHLIES 
British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Horti- 
cultural), ($2), 


d 
3-85 | 
Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for both.’’ 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Execuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGngg, AND RECEIVER. 

FInanciat AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InTeREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 





Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustez or CorRPORATION MorRTGAGES. 
DeposiToRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
AsaS. Wing, .. . 
oseph Ashbrook,. . 
. Roberts Foulke, .. . 
avid G. Alsop, ‘ 
. Barton Townsend, . 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


; President 

. . Vice-President 

... » Vice-President 
Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
« «love w « keeat Offeer 

: .. . . Actuary 
. . Assistant Trust Officer 


Secretary 


Boxes in Safe Deposit 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial 


With Frarenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 
From Missouri River 
$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 
$22.50, Spokane. 
$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson. 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, Robert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
> 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. prion. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 cop’ +s $1.00. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small ~ hliet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
OnE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,**Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Addfess 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reuhion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $3.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JE KINS. 140 N. 1sth Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Ayenue, Ph 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


Ea 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, .. xe 
| UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 5G 
} Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and evepenes done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. e it 
Boxes to rent from $e and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B, PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
HARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
. Botton Winrerny, 
arren G. Grirritu, 
Epwarp G. McCouttn, 
Atrrep I. Puituirs, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut 
Epcar Duprey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearsow. 


Nicuotras Brice, 

S. Davis Pacz, 
oszpn R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 
nomas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. Hircuman, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 


{Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


George W. | Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal Estates 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 
802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


WALL PAPER 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
n, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


BERTOL 





